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NOTICE. 

“Tae Sprecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before E1GHT o'clock A.M. 


‘TJD 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_-->———_ 

ge myer aly rose on Thursday the 7th instant, after a 

six months’ session, and the few Members left in town 
dispersed to their homes with the pleasing reflection that they 
have accomplished as little as any Parliament called since the 
Revolution. The bill for the transfer of land is the only per- 
manent improvement effected this session, and even that has 
been counterbalanced by the Night Poaching Bill. One tax, 
on hops, has been taken off, and one department, that of Edu- 
cation, partially remodelled. That is not much, while our 
system still needs so much revisal, to have accomplished in six 
months, and if we wish the Members rest, it is with the view 
rather to future than to their past fatigues. London is empty- 
ing fast, the harvest has commenced in the South, and 
there is every sign that, dull as the session has been, the 
recess will make men regret its comparatively vigorous 


life. 














Paris is full of a rumour of a coming Imperial speech. 
The Emperor has adopted his uncle’s birthday, 15th 
August, as the féte day of his house, and will on that day re- 
ceive the Diplomatic Corps at Vichy. The address of con- 
gratiilation is always spoken by the Nuncio, who takes prece- 
dence of all Ambassadors, and the Emperor is expected in his 
reply to explain his intentions in regard to the occupation of 
Rome. The story is not improbable, but it is one which, 
since the Jour de [An of 1859, has always been circulated 
before any grand diplomatic ecremony. 


The Queen’s Speech, which summed up the session, is as 
tedious as speeches on nothing usually are. Her Majesty 
congratulates the people on the preservation of peace, regrets 
the continuance of the American civil war, informs them that | 
aconference has been called in Constantinople to settle dis- 
turbances in some of the frontier provinces of Turkey, and 
announces that British troops are co-operating with those of 
China to protect the chief seats of British commerce. Con- 
sidering the profound peace which reigns, the allusions to 
war are, therefore, somewhat frequent. Then, turning to 
home affairs, her Majesty speaks with admiration of the 
“manly bearing” of the Lancashire men, and mentions as the 
work of the Session the acts for the transfer of land, for 
modifying parish assessments, for making Irish weights and 
measures more uniform, and for regulating merchant shipping, 
four acts of which only one is worthy the dignity which 
should be preserved in a Queen’s Speech. ‘There was, in fact, 
nothing to say, and it is said in a good many words. The 
speech ends with the usual fourm about the important duties 
which Members on returning to their counties have still to 
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perform, a form which is this year vital, for they have to 
prevent the unmentioned Act, the new Game Law, from pro- 
ducing the irritation which it is'so gvell calculated to excite. 





Attention has been very properly celled this week to the 
strange variations ip the principle of admitting bail. On 
Monday a man of the name of Reynolds, e/ies Davis, was 
charged before Alderman Huntphery wjth endeavouring to 
extort 500/. from Baron Rothschild by anonymous letters 
threatening his life if he did not lend that sum to the writer. 
There was no evidence that the man was the writer; he may 
have been a mere go-between, and the whole tenor of the 
evidence showed no sign of any preparation, or even intention 
to commit the act threatened, though the threat was in itself 
bad enough. When solicited to accept bail for the prisoner, 
Alderman Humphery (who had previously indulged in some 
very extra-judicial encomiums on the police for their activity), 
indignantly refused. Certainly, few offences would be bail- 
able if this were not, even though aimed against a Rothschild. 
In the same paper is reported a charge of an infamous and 
successful criminal assault on a young woman by a Mr. Jupp, 
in the Thames Police Court of Mr. Woolrych, for which but 
a few years ago the penalty would have been death. Mr. 
Woolrych admitted the young man to bail with sureties for 
2002.! It would be well worth the while of the accused 
person’s friends to let him escape, and forfeit the 200/., rather 
than endure the penalty to which, if he be found guilty, he 
will be liable. Judging merely by the report, a more 
discreditable use of the magistrate’s power to admit bail we 
have seldom seen. 


The Night Poaching Act has passed, and received the Royal 
Assent. 





The Dean of Carlisle tells the working men of his diocese 
that he really ascribes this Lancashire calamity to our luxury, 
drunkenness, and other manifold vices, on which it is the 
judgment. It is difficult to see the principle on which such a 
faith proceeds. Is it that all sufferings, of whatever kind, 
are to be regarded as apportioned among all sins of whatever 
kind, so that for every individual man’s life there is some 
sense in which guilt equals penalty? And, if so, how is this- 
applied to nations? What is the unit of national life in 
which guilt and penalty are equal? One would have thought 
it easicr to regard the natural and moral consequences of 
crime as ‘‘the judgment,” than to shuffle the cards like Dean 
Close, so that intoxication is punished by a cotton famine, 
slavery, We suppose, by headaches, and bigotry or super- 
stition perhaps by Church promotion? Ilowever, we should 
agree with the Dean that a cathedral close is a fair judg- 
ment on the last-named sin. 


The great Umbrella case has seareely rewarded the patriotic 
exertions of Captain Garnham. This gentleman has devoted 
a large portion of his summer to a contest with the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Exhibition, who will neither let him earry 
his umbrella into the picture gallery, nor keep it for him gratut- 
tously at the door. The exasperating charge of one penny for 
keeping an umbrella which he did not wish to leave, put Cap- 
tain Garnham on his mettle. He determined to break through 
this new and arbitrary law of taxation. Accordingly, Captain 
Garnham endeavoured unsuccessfully to enter with his 
umbrella; this move being foiled, he lett it with the umbrella 
keeper, with a protest that he would not pay for it, and de- 
manded it aguin on his exit. Sometimes he got it aftera 
short delay, sometimes after a long one, and interviews with 
puzzled sub-Commissioners. But one day he did not get it at 
all; orders were imperative not to deliver it without the penny, 
and the Brompton County Court was his only resource. The 
Judge held that Captain Garnham having given notice of his 
intention not to pay, the Commissioners, or their agents, 
should not have received the umbrella, but left him to deposit 
it elsewhere during his stay in the picture gallery. The judge 
therefore ordered the umbrella to be restored, and a shilling 
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damages. Captain Garnham has won a victory, but not for | once engaged the whole fleet. From the first it was clea 
his country. Unless we are willing either to abandon our that the contest was hopeless. ‘‘The huge solid shot flew 
umbrellas, or to pay sixpence to some one else to keep them | off the Arkansas like India-rubber balls,” and the Captain of 
for us, in order to avoid the penny to the Commissioners, we | one gunboat, the Carondelet, therefore tried to board. Th 
cannot share in his success. Yet a certain moral glory lingers | boarders poured into the Arkansas, ‘but not a man or : 
under the umbrella of this Brompton Hampden, who must} passage way could be found,” and they returned unhurt 
have a marvellous fund of surplus energy if he can supply | She ran the gauntlet of the whole fleet, cleven-inch shot jy 
public spirit to resist national grievances at the same propor-| one instance rebounding harmlessly from her sides, anq 
tionate rate. anchored safely under the batteries of Vicksburg, having 
, , 5 - q | inflicted a loss of 123 in killed, wounded, and missing.” 

The American mind is trying, somewhat ineffectually, to| The writer whose account we have quoted, and who is a 
make itself up on the Slavery question. Mr. Lincoln has | Northern eye-witness, does not mention that her smoke stack 
pressed the Border States’ Members hard with the argument | was shot away, but that seems from the Southern account 
that nothing but the destruction of slavery in these States | t> have been the case. The Federal fleet has, since the ro 
can sap effectually the hopes of the Secessionists that they gagement, left for New Orleans. 
will one day join them. If Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, scaeiceimaiaaiaitaite 
and the rest will break that link of sympathy between them| The treaty of commerce with Belgium is tolerably satisfac. 
and the South, the South will despair, and recoil before a} tory. It gives us all the advantages of the most favoured 
united North. ‘The Border Members reply cautiously. | nation, except in fine cotton and worsted goods, on which we 
Twenty of them throw cold water on the scheme, but add that | shall have to pay probably about 7} per cent. at present, ulti. 
if Congress would really vote the money for buying out the | mately 5 per cent., more than France. The capitalization of 
slaves, they would consider of it; till then the plan remains | the Scheldt dues is not demanded. 
a mere Congressional sentiment. Seven mcre Border Mem- 
bers assent more cordially. One, the Member for Tennessce, 
is enthusiastic in praise of the President, and intimates he 
would even give up slavery to save the Union. Thirty-four 
Republican members have addressed the people of the United 
States ‘from the Capitol,” to urge immediate recourse to the 
most energetic measures. They remind their fellow country- 
men, in the words of Madison, that in a time of civil war the 
unhappy slaves may be expected to ‘‘ emerge into the human 
character, and give a predominance to whichever party may 
gain their support.” To the North the spectacle of slaves 
emerging into the human character will no doubt seem novel, | 
and even agreeable—on condition of their exercising their | 
first human faculties in the manner prescribed. 











Further despatches have been published from China, bring. 
ing the official account up to May 31st. On that date Briga- 
dier-General Staveley reports that, as a warfare of boats was 
dangerous, aud the Chinese Government unable to render 
assistance, he had resolved to abandon Kah-ding, and confine 
himself to Shanghai. The rebels have now advanced within 
ten miles of the city, and as the defence of Shanghai will re- 
quire all the available troops in this part of the country, the 
general will retain the whole of the troops now leaving 
Tien-tsin. In another letter he states that, on the arrival of 
the remainder of the troops, he shall move out to attack the 
rebels—a step which he acknowledges would till then be un- 
safe. He strongly urges the Minister to demand from the 
eee Chinese Government 3,000 Chinese troops, to be disciplined, 

The Continent is talking of Garibaldi. Furious at Rat- | trained, and officered after the British fashion. And we, in 
tazzi’s breaches of faith and submission to orders from Paris, | the Queen’s speech, are at peace with all the world! 
Garibaldi has summoned his followers with the order, ‘Rome, ee 
or death! The youth of the cities are flocking to Sicily, The Queen has accepted the new proposal for the Memorial 
where they expect their chief to provide them arms, and all | to the Prince Consort. The funds will therefore be devoted 
Italy stands on tiptoe watching for the next move. The | to an architectural base for sculpture to be set up in Hyde 
King’s Government, however, have pronounced against his | Park, and a grand Hall to be erected on the Kensington Gore 
great subject; the Sicilians are not in arms; the garrison | Estate. This hall will be the entrance hall of an institution, 
has been raised to 20,000 men; and the soldiers will, | to be subsequently erected, for artistie and scientific education. 
it seems certain, obey their General’s orders. Parliament | Her Majesty’s decision is final, but the plan, we confess, 
has promised unanimously to support constitutional law,|seems to us to be of a makeshift character. Memorials 
and Garibaldi may yet hesitate to break finally with | should reeall the memory of the personage commemoratcd, 
Victor Emanuel. For the present he has retired into the | and not other and intrusive ideas. 
interior of the island, and the Premier will not push him eee 
too hard lest he should tell teo much. All sorts of rumours The murderer of Mr. Braddell has not yet been arrested, 
are, of course, afloat, the most popular being that Garibaldi | and the case presents some peculiar features. Mr. Braddell 
and the Government understand one another, and only intend | Was agent for several properties in Tipperary, and had evicted 
to put a severe pressure on France. It is much more probable | @ great many families. His bailiff was Michael Hayes, but he 
that Rattazzi will endeavour to wse the movement, than that | Was at last dismissed, and resolved, it seems, on revenge. 
he has once more conciliated the twice deceived partisan chief. | Accordingly, he entered the room in the inn of Tipperary 
According to official accounts, Garibaldi has but few men, | (town), and in the presence of the new bailiff and a tenant, 
but other statements represent the movement as including, | shot the agent down. Nobody attempted to arrest him, and 
directly or indirectly, half the youth of the country. he has since eluded justice. The special feature of the case is 

ce —_—_———_——_ this, that the peasantry have forgiven the man who evicted 

Rome is in a fever of excitement, the people expecting | themselves, because he murdered the agent who asked for the 
Garibaldi, and revolving all manner of plans to give him aid. | owners’ rents. A more extraordinary perversion of the moral 
The latest is to go forth in a body and encamp beyond Papal | sense it would be hard to find. 
territory, an idea derived from the story of the secession to - 
the Mons Sacer. It is, we believe, one which, however According to the income-tax returns, there are just 36,247 
brilliant, cannot be put in practice. The Romans will not | persons in England who make from business or professions be- 
give their wives and children up to the priests, and with | tween 2002. and 3002. a year; 
them they could not execute the march. The gates, too, are 8112) who make from £400 to £500 
high and narrow, and might be defended against a crowd un- 6066s, ” 500 600 








armed and with no artillery, without recourse to a massacre. 7 ” ” Gt an 700 
Last year, when the Romans went out without the gates res = se 8s sf aoa 
during the Carnival, Merode proposed that the gates should 889 oi rs —. 1000 
be closed, and the people left to sleep in the fields; and the | 1761 A ms 2000 a 3000 
advice would have been followed but for the resistance of the 895 #8 s 3000 .. 1000 





French, who refused to shut the gates on unoffending folk. | 193 9 % 4000 ,, HOO 





It is by no means certain that the priests, provided the cooks S97 45 ” 5000 ,, 10,000 
did not fly, would not prefer a solitude. Rome might then be O00 ” ” 10,000 ,, 50,000 
. | 59 ; 50,000 and upwards. 


declared, with truth, to be content with the temporal power. | 


| 


2 a The statement is certainly extraordinary, if we remember the 
™ The Confederate States seem to have energetic engineers. | wilderness of squares and streets in London alone, full of 
They have built on the Mississippi_a new steam ram, called | houses which cannot be kept up by men with less than a 
the Arkansas, which on the 14th July defied the whole | thousand a year. The Times, however, which quotes these 
Federal fleet. Fifteen Federal gunboats, mounting 200 guns, | figures, forgets that a man may be entered under two or three 
were lying just above Vicksburg, when the Arkansas steamed | different heads, his savings, for example, or inherited property, 
down among them, and, though mounting only twelve, at | not appearing in Schedule D. 
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THE WEEK ABROAD. 
-—- > —_ 

¢.—There is little political news from France beyond a 
the Emperor will, on the 15th inst., when receiving the 
diplomatic body on his sit day, make a speech on the Roman 
question. The preparations for Mexico are actively proceeding, 
and a French squadron is being concentrated to wateh California, 
whence assistance might be sent into Mexico, Phere is a state- 
ment made also, that Sonora has been occupied, but this requires 
confirmation. A fleet of gun-boats is in preparation for the 
Mexican coast. ‘Transports loaded with warlike materials are daily 
despatched from Cherbourg, and everything points to a serious 

gecution of the war. 
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al 


Franc 
report that 


An important case has just been decided by the civil tribunal | 
A priest who had resigned his frock applied to be | 


of Périguex. : igned 
married by civil ceremonial but the functionary refusel to perform 
the ceremony. ‘The priest applied to the Civil Court, which de- 
cided that the law did not recognize the indclibility of orders, that 
marriage Was a civil contract, that consequently a priest who had 
quitted the profession had a right to marry, and that the mayor 
must obey the law. ‘Lhe decision does not affect the celibacy of 


the working clergy, but it offers a new temptation to men to | 


abandon holy orders, and it is to that extent a blow at the priest- 


hood. ; 
M. Thiers has finished and published the last volume of his 
History of the Consulate and the Empire. 


TraLy.—Italy is full of stories of a Garibaldian movement. We 


are enabled to describe the motives of Garibaldi on excellent | 


authority in another column, and have here only to add a 
few facts. In the beginning of the month he issued a proclamation 
from Bois Fienzi, evidently threatening war. * 1 can,” he says to 
his volunteers—** | can promise nothing but toils and troubles, 
but confidently rely upon your self-denial! for well do | know you, 
O mutilated remnant of battles! It is unnecessary 
to ask of you bravery in the fight; but I must ask you to 
preserve discipline without which no army can exist.” On 
receipt of this proclamation the King of Italy issued another, 
declaring that ** At the time when Europe is rendering homage to 
the wisdom of the nation, it is painful to see young people carried 
away by illusions, and, forgetful of the duty of gratitude due to 
our best allies, make of the name of Rome—that name which is 
the desire of all—the signal for war. When the hour for the 
accomplishment of the enterprise shall arrive, the voice of the King 
will make itself heard. Every other summons is that of rebellion and 
of civil war. ‘The responsibility and the rigour of the law will fall 
upon those who will not listen to my wor I shall know how to 
preserve the dignity of the Crown and of Pa 
the right of demanding from the whole of Europe justice for Italy.” 
Parliament expressed its approval of these words by an almost 
manimous vote. It is understood from the latest accounts that 
Garibaldi is retiring before the King’s troops, that he declines the 
responsibility of civil war, but that he is seeking some point with 
which to embark on his expedition, the object of which is Rome. 
There appears to be no doubt that the army condemns Garibaldi, 
or that the educated classes intend, under all circumstances, to 
support the King’s Government, 
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Prussta.—The commercial treaties with France were finally 
signed on the 2nd inst. It appears to be doubtful whether all the 
States of the Zollverein will adhere to the treaty, and in that case 
the commercial union must be dissolved. This has been already 
signified to the recalcitrant p inces. ‘The latest rumour in Berlin 
is, that if the Chamber persists in reducing the army, the King will 
again cissolve, and address the country on the military situation of 
Prussia ; but the rumours change every week. 

Austria.—The Reichsrath has adjourned to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, having refused to grant the supplies for 1863, and tried to 
abolish the salt monopoly, the Government saving the impost only 
by a majority of one. 
proceeds very slowly, and the Trish 
generally refuse to enlist. ‘The harvest is just coming on, and the 
farmers offer wages nearly double those of the States, though the 
latter are supplemented by high bounties. They, moreover, expect 
a conscription, in which case very large sums will be paid for sub- 
stitutes. About 30.000 men have been raised, but till harvest is 
over the recruiting will be very slow. We are informed privately 
that it is intended te withdraw all the armies scattered along the 
coast, and as many raore as possible from the West, and conecen- 
trate them all in Virginia, probably under the command of General 
Halleck. MeClellan’s force will probably be quietly drawn from 
Harrison's Landing to Fortress Monroe, au 1 the main attack on 
Richmond will be made through Manassas, ée., by the direct 
land route, 

No further information has beer 
that no land force can be 
Missouri, Te NHeSser 


Amenica.—Recruiting 


rec ‘ived froui the West, exe pt 
Vicksburg, and that 


moved . 
he . } . " 
. and Kentucky are still hara L by guerillas. 


neertain, the 


wainst 
‘he extent of their suecess is. how ver, telegrams of 
one day being contradict edonthenext. Henderson, howev r,thetown 
on the Northern frontier of Kentuc ky. is still in Conte lerate hands. 
Orders have been issued by the Confederates to retain Galveston, 
the port of Texas, to the last : é party in ‘Texas are 


| and the loya: 
4uxiously calling for an expedition, as they P8Y the slaveholders 
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|are in virtual possession of the State, burn negroes for meeting, 
| and hang white men for not taking the oath. ‘The iron-clad steam 
| ram, Arkansas, has really arrived off Vicksburg, having run the 
gauntlet of the Federal fleet, and the gunboats, alarmed by the fall 
of the river, have descended towards New Orleans, leaving Vicks- 
burg uncaptured. 

General Pope, in command of the army of Virginia, has issued 
orders allowing his troops to live upon the enemy. He has also 
decreed that all persons within his command who refuse to take 
the oath of allegiance shall be escorted to the South, with an inti- 

; mation that if they return they will be shot as spies. Regular 
arrangements have, however, been made for the exchange of pri- 
soners, the terms being fixed according to the system enforced in 
the Revolutionary wars. 2 

The recent proceedings of the President in reference to aboli- 
tion, will be found in another column, He has published the 
Confiscation Act; but only notified that the slaves shall be paid 
for all labour they render, not that they shall be free, and is 
| attacked by the Republican journals for weakness. 

On the other hand, we are assured that ammunition grows 
searce with the Confederates; and that their losses are greater 
proportionally than those of the Federals. Gold, moreover, owing 
to arrivals from California, has receded to 17 per cent. premium, 
and the postage stamps issued as currency are very freely received, 
and have relieved the want of small change. 


| THE WEEK AT HOME, 


| Socrat.—An additional report by the Queen's Committee for 
| the Prince Consort Memorial has been laid befor the Memorial 
Fund Committee, together with a long letter from seven wise 
architects, whose opinion upon her Majesty’s wishes was re- 
| quested. The upshot is that a central Hall, for the pro- 
motion of scientific and artistic education, is to be built, 
| somewhere (to be determined) on the line drawn from the centre 
| of the Conservatory in the Horticultural Gardens, to the Kensing- 
ton-Road, that is to say, between the Conservatory and the Ham- 
mersmith-road ; and a monument, of some kind or other, is 
to be erected on the opposite side of the road, i.e., opposite and in 
cMinection with the proposed Hall, to the memory of the Prince. 
The hall is to be 150 by 80 feet, but the nature of the building is 
left to the architects, who are each to furnish a plan. Should any 
| plan be accepted by her Majesty, the architect who proposed it 
| will carry it out. The rejected candidates will get 100 guineas 
apiece for their rejected plans. Iler Majesty approves of the report. 

Pouiricat.—On Friday week, too late for our impression, Mr. 
Gladstone told the fishmongers, after dinner, that he did not 
| despair of the British Commonwealth. ** Such,” he said, ** was the 
basis of our institutions, such the intelligence of the people, so free 
and pre mupt their action on the course of public policy, that no ten 
or twelve men, even th ugh they formed the Cabinet, could bring a 
country like this to ruin.” Mr. Gladstone has studied his classics 
to advantage, for although he only says at much greater length to 
the British fishmongers, in time of peace, what the Romans laconi- 
cally said to their « mnquered General in peril of their existence, 
still the compliment is so scientifically adapted to English vanity 
jand modern conceit, that it comes with all the air of novelty 
and freshness. ‘There was an engaging frankness, too, mixed up 
with the flattery, which could not fail to inspire confidence in the 
breast of the Honourable Company of Fishmongers. ‘* What though 
a budget misearry; think you it matters in this great country ? 
No! Not if all the twelve Ministers in all the whole Cabinet 
were to misearry, would the English nation and the British fish- 
monger be affected.” Lord Palmerston was unavoidably absent, 
}owing to the contumacy of one of the fishmonger’s own honorary 
member—Mr. Cobden. So the Chairman said. 








LAw AND Justice.—Murder is growing fast in Ireland to the 
| dignity of a national institution. On Wednesday, the 30th of 
| July, in the town of Tipperary, Michael Hayes shot Mr. John 

Braddell, of Mallow, a highly respectable solicitor, and agent to 
several gentlemen in the counties of Cork, Limerick, and ‘Tip- 
perary. The murder was committed at half-past two o'clock in 
the day-time, in one of the public rooms of an hotel, in the presence 
of two witnesses—a gentleman named Reardon and a bailiff named 

Moore. Yet, though it was open day, and in the most public part 
of the town, the murderer was allowed to escape, and tenderly 
guarded by the population. It seems that Michael Hayes, an 
ill-looking scoundrel, had for many years been Mr. Braddell’s 
bailiff. and his active instrument in carrying out extensive 
evietions. stated by the Ultramontane Morning News to have in- 

volved no less than 250 families and 1,250 individuals in one parish 
alone. Mr. Braddell had dismissed him, and now threatened to 
evict him from his farm. Hayes went to the hotel where Mr. 

Braddell was sitting, and having applied to Mr. Bra Idell for per- 

mission to remain on the land at the same rent he always paid, 
shot him on receiving his refusal. Naturally enough in Ireland, 

althouch Haves was the instrument of all the evictions described, 
and one of the worst specimens of the detested class of bailiffs, 
the murder he has committed has at once reinstated him in the 

' popular love. He is jealously screened by the people, and in 

spite of the utmost efforts of the police, no trace of him has been 


found, From cold agrarian murder in the abstract, the Riband- 
i 
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men are rising to hot agrarian murder in the concrete. We 
may yet live to see murder practised in Ireland as one of 
the fine arts, under every variety of application. 

On Friday evening last, at about cight o’clock, the bodies of two 
men were discovered, in a state of putrefaction, in a by-lane between 
Cobham and Walton. One of the men lay with his head upon the 
other's breast. ‘The face and a portion of the body of the latter 
were covered with a rug. ‘The uppermost man was shot from the 
jaw vertically up through the crown; the man underneath was 
shot through the breast. They have since been identified as 
Charles and Herbert, aged thirty-cight and twenty-eight, the sons 
of Mr. Bittlestone, naturalist, 11, Neville-terrace, Hornsey- 
road, the elder, Charles, having held a situation of 200/. 
a-year in a Marine Insurance Company, and the younger a 
clerkship in the same office. ‘The father last saw them alive on 
the morning of ‘Thursday, the 24th ult. They said they were 
going out fishing for the day, and in answer to his admonitory in- 
junction, answered, ‘Oh, yes, father; we shall be home at the 
usual time,” which was from ten to half-past ten. ‘Their habits 
were exceedingly regular. No member of the family could in any 
way account for their deaths, ‘The only clue, an extremely 
shadowy one, seems hitherto to lie in the affection of the 
youngest man for his sister, a girl aged twenty-three, which 
was stated by the father to have been unusually strong. 
Charles seems to have died first. Herbert left a paper 
saying that ‘he was too unhappy to live.” The ground showed 
no signs of a struggle. The positions were equally reconcileable 
with double suicide and murder and suicide. A paper found near 
the spot by a little girl on Saturday last contained the following 
remarkable words :— 

“*Whoever finds this body will confer a great favour on one who can 
never ask another if he will take the gloves the writer wears to » 
and tell her that he died blessing her, and praying for her happiness ; 
and the writer asks with his dying breath, that , will love » 
and he asks to be dearly for his sake ; and he asks forgiveness from 
all whom he may pain by this going away to die, but he is too unhappy 
to live; and, as the last request of her dying child, he asks his mother 
to love , and to take care of her as far as possible; and the writer 
most earnestly begs pardon from his poor old father, whom he is sorry 
to leave ; but fate is too strong to resist. May God bless all those who 
have been so good to me, and whom I have so ill requited, but if my 
life were to be lived again, I am afraid I should do all I have dono. As 
for my death, I die quite happy, and with a blissful feeling that I am 
going to rest. (probably naming his companion) is nearly dead. 
I have promised to see him safely dead before I quit.—Here the 
writer ceased, and no doubt terminated his own existence. In each of 
the blanks above given a name had been written, and afterwards com- 
pletely defaced by the pencil, as though he wished on consideration to 
avoid giving the name any publicity.” 

The father was not aware of any cause of unhappiness. The 
brothers lived on excellent terms. The jury, having viewed the 
bodies and heard the evidence, returned a verdict of Felo de se 
against Herbert Bittlestone, and that Charles died of a pistol- 
shot wound, by whom inflicted there was no evidence to show. 

Constance Wilson, alias Catherine ‘Taylor, bids fair to have 
achieved a very honourable place in the poisoning annals of her 
country. It should be observed, however, that as every time she 
is brought up for examination a new victim comes to light, upon 
whose fresh case she has to be again remanded, she may die a 
natural death without having secured the reward of so much 
apparent industry. It only remains to be seen whether she has 
not defeated her own end by poisoning people enough to keep her | 
under examination during the remaining term of her natural existence. 
First, she is supposed to have poisoned a Mrs. Atkinson, and while 
a conscientious jury were busy tracing the already time-worn clue, 
the ghost of a Mrs. Soames appeared in court calling for vengeance 
against the murderous doses of beaten eggs and brandy which con- 
cealed the fatal drug. ‘This was bad, but greater horrors lagged in | 
the rear, In 1855, a man named Dixon cohabited with Constance 
Wilson, and is supposed to have paid the price of death by colchi- | 
cum. We wait the end of this curious drama. It is, indeed, of | 
some general interest to ascertain how many people can be poisoned, 























during how many years, by one individual before it is found out. | which might have been well employed in retrieving La 


FINanc 1AL.—Money remains plentiful and cheap, and is | Government was that many of its members had more c 


| He then censured in detail Lord Palmerstou’s policy in conducting our 


enema 
formed with celerity—some good, some bad, and others indiff, 

in character and standing. The English funded securities po 
been drooping all the week, until, as compared with last wade 
there appears a reaction or fall of 3 per cent. Consols are at 9313 
for money, and 933 4} for the September account, af 


have been 4 per cent. lower. New and Reduced 3 per Cents 
932 3. Exchequer Bills have receded to 22s, 2s, pre. 
mium. Bank stock has further improved to 239 to 241. 


The Indian securities are stronger. ‘The old stock is up to 298 
229; the new is firm at 108 3. The Five per Cent. Rupee Pane 
1043 3, the Five-and-a-Half per Cent. 111$12. A very Antal 
business has been transacted in Turkish and Egyptian scrips = 
Bonds, but in other Foreign securities the dealings haye been 
more moderate than of late. Turkish Old Bonds have receded to 
844 5} and 72} 734; Venezuelan, 26} 3; Portuguese, 464 47. 
Peruvian, 101 103; ‘Mexican, 283 8; Buenos Ayres, 91 93, ” The 
Railway market has been very heavy, and Great Western ay 
especially depressed in consequence of the very small dividend, 
The present price is 68} 69, being a fall of 3/. 10s. : Brighton, 
North Western, and Midland are all three 1/. lower, and other lines 
from 5s. 10s. There is, however, a rise in Caledonian and Great 
Northern of 2/. each. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

—@—- 

House or Lonps, Friday, August 1.—Supply of Indian Cotton and Navigation 
of the Godavery; Lord Shattesbury's Motion.—Union Relief Aid Bill; third reading — 
Lunatic Asyluins in Ireland; Questions by Mr. Blake and Mr. Butt.—state of parties 
in the House; Mr. Cobden’s speech and subsequent debate.—Night Poaching Pre 
vention Bill; third reading. 


Monday, August 4.—Union Aid Relief Bill ; Committee and third reading. 








Thursday, August 7.—Prorogation. 

In the House of Lords on Friday night, 

The Earl of SHarrespury, in presenting a petition from the Cottoy 
Supply Association, entered into the whole question of the works now 
in progress for opening up the river Godavery, and for affording increased 
facilities both for communication and irrigation throughout the whole of 
the adjoining district. 

In the House of Commons, 

The Union Relief Aid Bill having been read a third time, anda 
groat number of questions on various subjects asked and disposed of, 

Mr. Coppen (Rochdale) rose, pursuant to notice, to make a few observa. 
tions on the administration of Lord Palmerston, with relation to the 
state of parties and legislation in the House, and reviewed, at great 
length, and in a warmly hostile spirit, the general policy of Govern- 
ment throughout the session. Though not a party man himself he 
believed in the necessity of government by party. If, however, a so- 
called party had no principles it was a nuisance, and if it violated its 
professed principles it was an imposture. The ancient principles of the 
Liberal party were “ Economy, Non-intervention, and Reform ;” but 
supposing that, after the manner of ancient guilds and companies on 
féte days, they were to exhibit themselves with a ba:ner bearing those 
words, “they would certainly excite considerable hilarity. Of those 
three principles too, economy was the most important, yet the Liberal 
party of the present day were supporting the most extravagant Govern- 
ment that had ever held office. The taxation of the country was now 
larger per head than it had been for thirty years. This was, of course, 
chiefly owing to increased warlike expenditure, and he had no hesi- 
tation in putting that increase down to the charge of Lord Palmerston 
alone—the statesman who had been first and foremost in all the 
extravagance and expenditure of the last twenty years. Altogether he 
was couvineed, beginning with the Syrian business in 1540, Lord 
Palmerston had cost the country not less than 100,000,000, 
and he must say he thought him very dear at the price. Mr. Cobden 
then proceeded to draw a humorous parallel between the imaginary 
Buonaparte of Archbishop Whateley’s celebrated * Historical Doubts,” 
and the bugbear Buonaparte to whom Lord Palmerston always threa 
to give “ naughty children” who opposed his schemes of extray 











affairs in Canada, China, and elsewhere, describing it as 2 ‘sensation 
policy,” the object of which was continually to distract attention from 
home politics. The despatch of troops to the former place too, without 

| waiting for the American answer, was a wanton waste of money, 
shire. The 





real and only reason that the Opposition had not attem to upset the 
ce in Lerd 
salmerston than in their own chief. The cause of many bills—the 


not in much demand, nevertheless there is a general reac- | 
tion in the markets for every class of security. 


varied from 7} to 10 prem. 
| 


Venczuelan Loans have all been largely applied for, and many | rather see Mr. Disraeli on the Treasury Bench than Lord 
applicants have received a return of their deposits in full, and | Even supposing there was no one to lead them, it wouk 


, ‘The Egyptian | Burials, Marriages of Affinity, and Grammar School Bills, had 
Loan has gone off remarkably well, and the market price has | back under the leadership of the present Government. The | 





been going 


resent 


The Peruvian, Portuguese, and | state of things could not last much longer, and, for his own part, he had 


Palmerston. 
» far better for 





ethers much less than they expected. Peruvian Scrip, after being | the Liberals to retire into opposition and be rallied to their principles. 

3 prem., fell to } dis., but has recovered to } 3 prem. Portuguese, Lord Paumerston then replied. Mr. Cobden, he said, seemed to 
from 3}, fell to 2}, and is now at 2} % prem. Venezuelan, from | think that mere spending money was extravagance, and had not cen- 
3, feli to 4, recovered to 1} 3, and is now at § i prem. ‘Turkish | sidered the increased exigencies of the country in compering the ex- 
is down to 1} prem. The scrip of the first Egyptian Loan has penditure of the present day with that of several years ago. He 


been back to 114, but has recovered, and improved to 16 17 prem. | . 


As respects money, it is very plentiful, and mercantile bills are 


and China questions, and in completing the fortificati 
yards. 


nt on the Canada 
us of our dock- 





hen defended at some length the policy of Gover 


With regard to the practical part of the question, he did not 


discounted at 13 per cent. i > at, i in: 1 | Fuge: 
aa lower te 4 per cent. in general, and at, 12 some instances, | believe any Government of late years could point to sach a list of 
s ower terms. Although there are instalments to be paid upon | yseful measures as had been passed during the last two <essions, _In 


foreign loans, the amounts, as they fall due, are not heavy. 


"ne : 
the } conclusion, he hoped that when Mr. Cobden came calmly to review 


Bank returns this week are not so satisfactory, the bullion having the events of the session, and consult the real feeling of the public om 
decreased 491,505]., and the reserye of notes showing a falling-o.F | the subject, he would find there was more real concurrence hotweel 


to the extent of 824.2051. 
mand for gold for transmission to Constantinople, ‘To India and | 
China the shipments are not heavy. 


Publie Companies are being comtroversy between the Liberal party and a Reform Government ha 
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There has been a revival in the de- , himself and the Governmen; than he seemed then to be aware of. 


in the great 
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Mr. Disraru (Bucks) said, tha¢ gs the leading counsel 
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peen heard, he would offer a few remarks by way of summing up. Long 
gs he had expected some such expression of opinion as Mr. Cobden’s 
h, he had no anxiety to see the inevitable decomposition of the 
Liberal party accelerated. : . 
op the frivolous levity with which Lord Palmerston, who had come into 
wer on a reform question, had spoken of the abandonment of the 
subject, and his conduct in ascribing to the outrageous course pursued 
by Mr. Bright—with whom, knowing his principles, he had taken counsel 
at Willis’s Rooms—his inability to pass a Reform Bill. In the course of 
g long review of the session, Mr. Disraeli then accused Lord Palmerston 
of leaving our finances Ina dangerous state, through wasteful extrava- 
gance, and of entering into a useless war in China ; taking credit to the 
jate Government for the construction of an iron fleet, and the 
encouragement of the volunteer movement. He then commented 

n the extraordinary want of harmony and ill-concealed variance 
between different departments of the Government, which had 
recently been brought into notice, and concluded by stating the prin- 
ciples upon which only the Tory party would ever take office: the 
upholding of the national institutions, equal resistance to Democracy 
gad Oligarchy, frugal but wise expenditure, promptitude in vindicating 
the honour of the country, while avoiding all turbulent diplomacy, 
the defence of local Government, the spread of national education, 
and equal respect for the right of the working man as for the prerogative 
of the Crown, and the privileges of the Senate. 

After some brief remarks by one or two other members, the subject 
dropped. 

The Night Poaching Prevention Bill was then read a third time, 
after a long debate and numerous divisions on motions for adjourn- 
ment, by a majority of 84 to 29, and the House adjourned. 

The House of Lords sat for a short time on Saturday, but no busi- 
ness of importance was transacted. 

In the same House on Monday, Earl Russell moved the second read- 
ing of the Union Relief Aid Bill. 

The Earl of Matmespury thought that no necessity for the Bill had 


been shown to exist, but that if such a necessity did exist, Government | 


ought to have seen and provided for it earlier in the Session. The 
worst that, according to Earl Russell himself, could happen for the 
next six months, was that the richest counties in England should have 
to pay poor-rates of two shillings in the pound, and it was perfectly 
monstrous that they should come and ask Parliament to reverse prin- 
ciples of 200 years 
own in Hampshire, were paying three shillings, and had paid four 
shillings within the last ten years. He thought the Bill one of the 
most unwise he had ever seen. 

The Duke of NewcasTLe said that one explanation of the lowness o 
the Lancashire rates ought to be borne in mind—the manly spirit of 
independence which prevented the operatives from applying for relief 
until the very last moment. He would not enter into the policy of the 
concluding clause, as it had not been introduced by Government, 
but by those directly interested in the exigencies of the case. 

After some further discussion, the bill was then committed, and 
passed through all subsequent stages, the standing orders having been 





suspended for the purpose. 

The Commons’ Amendments to the Night Poaching Prevention Bill 
were then agreed to, and the House shortly afterwards adjourned. 

In the House ef Commons, 

A great number of questions were asked and replied to, but nothing 
of importance took place. 

On Thursday both Houses assembled for the prorogation. After the 
Royal Assent had been given by Commission to a large number of Bills, 
the Commons having been summoned, the Queen's Speech was read by 
the Lorp Cuancetvor. Her Majesty informed both Houses that her 
relations with all Foreign Powers were friendly, that the peace of 
ered; that her determination not to 
le had not been altered; that the 
inople had been instructed to attend 
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Europe was net in any way endang 
interfere in the American strt 
English Ambassador at Const: 









a Conference of the parties to the treaty of Paris in 1856, for 
the settlement he recent disturbances in the frontier provinces of 
Turkey; and that her Majesty’s forees had, together with those of the 


Emperor of the French, been, in co-operation with those of the Emperor 
of China, employed in protecting British commerce from injury by the 
Chinese civil war, and that a commercial treaty of the most favourable 
nature had been concluded with Belgium. ‘The House of Commons 
were thanked for the year’s supplies in the warmest terms, and after an 
expression of admiration for the undiminished zeal of the volunteer 
forces, the Royal Speech concluded as usual, with a brief review of the 
more important Acts of the session, 

The Lorp CHance.vor then declared Parliament prorogued until the 
24th of October, and the proceedings terminated. 








| 
; 15th July. 
All payments on account of the “ Overtanp Faiexp or Inna,” and “ Friexp oF 
Ispis,” due in England, are to be made to Mr. John Birrell, 1, Wellingtou-street, 
Strand.—M. Townsend, Proprietor. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Warsaw, Aug. 7 (Evening). 
To-day, after the Marquis Wielopolski had quitted his carriage, 
and was about to ascend the great staircase of the palace, in 
which the Financial Commission holds its sittings, a pistol was 
fired at him. The perpetrator was seized, but his name is unknown, 
The marquis has not been injured. 
Panis, Aug. 8. 
The Moniteur of this morning says :— 
*“On the fete day of the Emperor his Majesty will review the 
troops of the army of Paris and the Garde Nationale.” 


He then commented with much bitterness | 


in their favour, while prosperous parishes, like his | 
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| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
| —-— 
LORD PALMERSTON THIS SESSION. 

HE special character of Lord Palmerston—an aristocrat 

of the salon with a liberal foreign policy—has never been 
more clearly exhibited than during the session now closed. 
Progress in home affairs seems to him matter of no concern, 
|not because he is a Conservative and opposed to change, but 
| because, as an aristocrat, he cannot conceive why people, 
|when not actually oppressed, should always be craving for 
;mcre. His Queen’s speech proposed nothing except a mea- 
‘sure for the transfer of land, which will benefit landholders 
first of all, and which was introduced rather to prove Lord 
Westbury’s cleverness, than because the Ministry anxiously 
wished for change. No political reform was so much as at- 
tempted, and plans for reform suggested from outside were 
|denounced as inopportune or ridiculous, the Premier openly 
accepting the principle that the shrouds should only be 
mended when the wind is whistling through them. Adminis- 
| trative reform, for which the session offered an almost unique 
| opportunity, both parties desiring efficiency, and both having 
| leisure to study the means, was quietly shelved or laughed 
}down. The Admiralty remains as it was, the only depart- 
ment in which arrogance is a useful quality, because it pro- 
| duces unity of purpose in a Board otherwise without cohesion. 
The cost of the navy has been increased to thirteen millions 
| without making us the first power in the world in the matter 
of iron ships. The Irish police are unchanged, though the 
country is suffering from an epidemic of murder, and erying 
| for a detective force in addition to the civil army which, wader 
the name of a constabulary, now helps the soldicry to main- 
| tain political order. The budget was a quiescent one, and the 
| complaints of trade, burdened with little charges imposed only 
to produce statistical accuracy rose ever higher throughout the 
session, without, however, producing any measure of relief. 
om and once only, the Premier did stir actively on a ques- 
tion of administration. Mr. Disracli, in June, guessing 


-lrather than iecling that the country was weary of heavy 


ltaxation, made a bold bid for power, and offered the 
Manchester men retrenchment and a subservient foreign 
|policy. The Radicals, long since convinced that precau- 
|tion had degenerated into extravagance, thought their hour 
) had arrived, and desired to pledge the Ministry to well- 
leonsidered reduction. Then indeed the Premier stirred. 
| With his accustomed nerve he boldly accepted the challenge, 
| denounced the reactionary ideas of his rival, declared that 
jreduction had gone far cnough, and moved a vote of confi- 
dence in himself. The Tories recoiled—they were not prepared 
for a policy which should defend the Pepe and obey Napoleon, 
abandon Italy and menace America, Their spokesman threw 
over their leader, and a crushing majority, made up of all 
sections of party, restored Lord Palmerston to his dictatorship, 
—and to his ha!it of easy neglect. On the half-dozen questions 
of social reform which ave so rapidly coming up for decision, 
and which may yet be embodied in a Charter more formidable 
than the Six Points, nothing whatever has been attempted; 
and the Premicr would only smile cheerily if told that one 
day the law of strikes and the right of combination, the 
law of settlement and the claim to education may involve 
results as immediately important to parties as any bulget— 
that intervention between employer and “ hand” may be as 
needful as intervention in any European war. The Revised 
Code, which had social results, was originally a financial 
device, was left to Mr. Lowe as almost unworthy Cabinet 
study, and though sound in principle was so contrived as to re- 
duce the aggregate number of educational machines. ‘There 
is no evidence on any one of these subjects that the Premier 
even has an opinion, or acts, when he is forced to act, from 
ideas newer than those of 1805. On the one social ques- 
tion which the landholders brought up the Premier never even 
raised his voice on the Liberal side. The Night Poaching Bill, 
which roused nominal Tories like Lord Stanley into sarcastic 
censure, never extracted a word from the nominal Whig. Sir 
G. Grey was left to fight the battle against the poulterer aris- 
tocracy alone. A Premier, notoriously intolerant of mutiny, 
suffered his subordinates to stay away from divisions, and the 
bill passed without an effort to call up the rank and file. We 
may be told that Lord Palmerston could not help himself, that 
his supporters were all in the country; but this is a mere 
excuse. ‘he country gentlemen were brought up with ease, 
and if the decision had involved a pet project, a plan of Mr. 
Cowper's, a censure on a consul in Dahomey, or any result 
in which the Premier was really interested, the whip would 
have been at once uuhesitatingly applied. In theological re- 
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form the country was offered but two Liberal measures, and founded, and while striving to improve the external conditions of 


both were suffered to drop. 


Bill and all the compromises suggested from all sides of 


Sir J. Trelawney’s Church-rate | its growth, avoids any irreverent meddling with its hidden roots 


And no doubt this boast is not without strong justification 





the House were alike allowed to fail, and no man of | But there is a great danger, too, inherent in this Practica] 
ministerial rank put ont a hand to save Mr. Bouverie’s | temperament, this reluctance to start afresh from any ground 


poor little bill. Lord Palmerston did not, very likely, want 
these measures to fail. He would probably have been 
very glad to be rid of the Church-rate question, and to 
let priests whose vagaries worry Lord Shaftesbury go quietly 
out of the Church. But he could not feel interested in the dis- 
cussion, and as Tories support him as well as Whigs, he left 
Liberals and illiberals to fight out their fight together. Either 
side would find in him a willing executive officer, for neither 
interested him at all, except so far asa theological discussion 
might possibly affect political strength. The necessity of act- 
ing on some principle in such matters seems never to enter 
his mind. He may hold, for aught the world knows, the 
great doctrine that on all points liberty is the inherent right, 
to be restricted only on cause shown ; but if he holds it, it is 
as Calvinists hold the doctrine of reprobation. He docs noi 
act on it or care if anybody else does; and, as a rule, prefers 
to do the work of the hour without reference to the principle 
he is theoretically supposed to admit. 
in the world it is in favour of the rights of property, yet he 
was the first Premier to sanction the principle of the inpét 
progressif, a tax of 5d. on one class of incomes and 7d. on 
another, which, if Englishmen were ever logical, would soon 
cripple great fortunes. 

The same absence of principle is conspicuous even in the 
foreign policy of the session. Lord Palmerston is, no doubt, 
a great Foreign Minister, but he is so chiefly tor this reason. 
He lived and worked through the revolutionary war, and he 
is probably the one man now in public life who fully realizes 
the tremendous strength of Great Britain. A conviction that 
she is now, «as in 1808, a match for the world in arms, gives his 
foreign policy courage, and that tranchant decisiveness which 
Englishmen, in their hearts, love above wisdom. But the 
principle on which he uses this strength is hard to find. He 
has stood steadily and strongly through the session by the side 
of Italy, pleading non-intervention as boldly as man may do. 
But he has thrown over the principle in China, and announced 
a policy in Chinese affairs which has already compelled the 
local General to retain the troops just departing, and will, 
unless modified, infullibly plunge us in a great Asiatie war. 
Nobody doubts, too, that he will intervene in Turkey, that 
he will support the Ottoman power even against a revolution 
springing from within, and which might be as beneficial to 
Turkey as the late revolution has proved to the Italian penin- 


sula. The undoubted courage he brings to his foreign work | 


seems accompanied by no fixity of purpose, his wide know- 
ledge is rendered valueless by the absence of any guiding clue. 
He is a pilot who could weather any storm if he could but rely 
on finding his compass. 

Exactly the same powers and the same deficiencies have been 
displayed in his personal demeanour throughout the session. 
At once fearless, jocose, and kind, the Premier usually meets 
an argument with a jest, and an attack with a repartee. But 
he is an aristecrat and Irishman, and every now and then he 
gives himself the reins. Like most Irishmen, he can bear 
anything better than warm applause. It seems to intoxicate 
him, and just after a great success, the man who faces mis- 
fortune like a lion, is sure to treat even his friends with a 


jocose hauteur, which is, of all possibie forms of treatment, the | 
Like most aristocrats, he cannot abide to | 


hardest to endure. 
hear manufacturers praised, or to see middle-class men stand 
up as political leaders, and is apt to eredit any libel which 
seems for the moment to justify a preconceived hate. His 
answers to Mr. Osborne and Mr. Cobden have illustrated both 
these tendencies, and have done more to alienate the Liberal 
party than even his jokes on a possible war in China, and the 
avowal with which he concluded the session, that he thought 
it a credit to him to be supported, on the failure of his own 
friends, by the opposite side of the House. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATISM. 


HERE is no more striking characteristic of different races 


than their apparent capacity or incapacity to revert to | Lincoln has made a very urgent appea 


the great fundamental principles from which all political life section of the representatives to place the question f P 
‘their constituents, and gain their assent, if possible, to this 


springs. We sometimes taunt the French with their much 


too distinguished capacity for this process, and remind them | 


that a tree which is always being cut down and sometimes | 
rooted up in order to stimulate its growth, will some day cease | 
to grow altogether. We boast ourselves of our very different 
nature,—of our historical temperament which accepts so | 
wisely the constitutional assumptions on which the State is. 


If he has a conviction | 


of first principles, which was never more strikingly xem, 
| plified than in the present condition of Amcrican polities 
| All healthy political constitutions are like standard flowers. 
la graft of artificial culture is united to a wild stock. 
which thenceforth is never allowed to send forth any fresh 
life, except through the engrafted head. And the carioys 
| thing with the American Constitution is, that though the wild 
| stock seemed one of uncommon vigour, embodying principles 
| that had no affinity at all with the organization of the graft 
i indeed, were adapted vitally to modify that organization, 





—though, moreover, the graft has produced many cankered 
and unsightly blossoms—yct, in spite of this, the yj. 
| tality of the artificial graft has dominated so completely 
| over the vitality of the stock, thatthere is scarcely any visible 
| shoot direct from the stem itself, —no vestige of a disposition 
to return to the wild original nature, from these prolific but 
| hideous fruits of constitutional art. 
There never was a moment when this fact seemed more 
striking and more extraordinary than the present. The 
/American Constitution took for its stock the principle of 
human liberty and political equality. ‘This furnished the sap 
'to the whole organization,—or was supposed to do so. But 
‘the constitution engrafted upon this stock made one memor- 
able exception, and the blight which has resulted was the con. 
}sequence Well, when this blight grew at last into a deadly 
| peril and mortal disease, ene would have thought that the 
old principle would have ri asserted itself, in order to throw 
| off that disease. Now, for more thana year and a quarter, the 
|} gre t Republic has becn seeing the ripening fruits of that one 
|} malignant germ in the Constitution; and the curious thing 
is, that this matured fruit of rebellion has certainly 
|impressed them with far more political dislike to slavery 
than they would ever have learned to entertain from 
‘any sympathy with the principle on which their Con- 
stitution was based. Even now, even after they have 
tasted the ripened fruit, they scem to feel no new seuse of the 
| fatal and malignant character of the inconsistency of which 
‘they were guilty. Even now they do not recur with any 
enthusiasm to the principle of their declaration of inde- 
pendence, and accuse themselves and their fathers of the 
| miseries of the present contest. No; if they are con- 
|vineed at all, as they perhaps will be convinced, it will 
|be of the constitutional inpolicy of the course pursued, 
not of its moral injustice. The whole battle will still be 
| fought, indeed is being fought, on constitutional grounds, 
| Th y still go back only to the charter of the Union;— 
beyond that they seem as unable even to Unk back, as if 
' that charter had been an a priort form of the American mind. 
If they root out slavery in the States that still remain, it will 
| be because it has been a blight on the boasted Constitution, 
| not beeause it violates the life-principle of the Constitution. 
| They are literally “ Know-nothings” with regard to anything 
|decper or more solemn than the document on which they 
| have taken their stand for eighty years. 
Mr. Lincoln is American enough to think in this way him- 
self. He embodied the idea not long ago in an exceedingly 
|moderate Message to Congress. He pointed out that the 
Union could never be strong without a substantial unity 
of principle,—that the same source of division which has 
| broken asunder the North from the South would sooner 
or later break the tie between all States constituted on 
conflicting principles,—and that therefore no military suc- 
leess would be so fatal to the Southern cause as a 
| measure which should finally identify the powerful Border 
| States with tlie Northern Republic. He proposed, therefore, 
to Congress, to sanction the principle of paying for the re- 
| demption of the slaves in loyal States, and proposed to the 
| Border Slave States to express their willingness thus to throw 
in their cause finally with that ofthe Union. Congress passed 
the required resolution, but the majority of the Border State 
And now, quite recently, Mr. 
1 to this important 
airly before 


members yoted against it. 





proposition. ‘You and I,” said Mr. Lincoln, “know what 
the lever of their [the Secessionists’] power is. Break that 
lever before their faces, and they can shake you no more for 
ever.” 

The argument was evicently not without its effect. These 
Border State members and their constituents cling to their 
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- tenaciously 
avery tenaciously. - n y ; ° a 
er is a flagrant violation of their own declaration of in- 


dependence ; but they are staggered by the force of the logic 
which shows that it has been fatal to the Union. For 
that artificial product of political wisdom they still have an 
immeasurable reverence. Even the majority of the Border 
members reply in effect to ‘Mr. Lincoln, “ Almost thou per- 
suadest us to emancipate,—not beeause We sec any reason why 
slavery is objectionable, but because, in matter of fuct, it secms 
to have resulted ill for the l nion.” *“ We do not feel called on, 
they say, ‘‘to detend the institution, or to affirm it is one which 
ought to be cherished ; perhaps, it we were to make the attempt, 
we might find that we differ among ourselves. It is 
enough for our purpose to know that it is a_ right, 
and so knowing, we do not see why we should have been 
expected to yield it.” But yet, they say, they cannot help 
attaching some weight to Mr. Lincoln’s appeal. ‘‘ While 
differing from you as to the necessity of emancipating the 
slaves of our States as a means of putting down the rebellion, 
yet when you and our brethren of the loyal States sincerely 
believe that the retention of slavery by us is an obstacle to 
ace and national harmony, and are willing to contribute 
uniary aid to compensate our States and people for the 
inconveniences produced by such a change of system, we are 
not unwilling that our people shall consider the propriety of 
putting it aside.” ‘This is the tone taken by twenty Border 
State members. The minority report, with seven signatures, 
js couched in a tone of emphatic assent to the Presi- 
dent’s wish, but entirely on the ground of political neces- 
sity, while the member for the partly revolted State of 
Tennessee puts his individual reply to the President in yet 
more definite language. ‘ The whole of your administration,” 
hesays, “ gives the highest assurance that you are moved not so 
much by a desire to see all men everywhere made free, as 


from a far higher desire to preserve free institutions for the | 


benefit of men already free ; not to make slaves free men, but 
to prevent free men from being made slaves; not to destroy 
an institution which a portion of us only consider bad, but to 
save institutions which we all alike consider good ;” and, 


therefore, because Mr. Lincoln has noé invoked the root idea | 


of the Constitution, but only sought to preserve its fabric from 
decay, he gives his hearty assent to the proposition, 
If we turn from the Border States and the official 


mind to the North in general, we sce still no vestige of 


arising enthusiasm for the principle that underlies the Con- 


stitution, though it is used by the Republican members | 


in their address to justify an emancipation in defence of the 


Constitution. Even in this time of trial and one would 


suppose of excitement, American politics spring still from 
the same depth, and only from the same depth, as before—love 
for that definite though complicated document by which the 
political life of two generations has been moulded. We doubt 
if even the institution of slavery itself does not owe the com- 
placency with which it is regarded in the North to the 
delicate recognition of ‘persons bound to serviee,” which 
some of the clauses contain. The Constitution is a kind 
of false bottom to their political thought, which has 
been so long fixed there, that they look upon it as the 
ultimate foundation of all things. There is to us something 
very terrifying in this extraordinary capacity for embodying 
within two generations «a highly artiticial arrangement into 
the very essence of any national mind, and we are not sure 
that if we had to choose between the American faculty for 
refitting human nature with an entirely new basis, and the 
French faculty for plunging ever afresh into the depth of revo- 
lutionary sentiment, we should not choose the latter. To be 
too sensitive to the fascination of profound political principles 
is dangerous ; but to lose all impressibility to that fascination 
is to lose one of the great distinguishing features of man. 





THE SPIRITUAL PEERS. 

HE House of Lords is an excellent school of equity for 
the Bishops, and though the advantage of admitting 
them is nearly all on one side, we should not regret their 
position there if they only showed themselves a little more 
inclined to improve the opportunities which that position 
bestows. But session after session, as we look back on the 
debates, and see how little pains the Episcopal Bench tuke to 
profit by their political society, how silent they are on all the 
higher political interests in which they should gradually become 
interested, how slowly they seem to learn the manly lesson of 
State equity and duty, how invariably, whenever the affairs 
of the Church are discussed, they raise up a gregarious cry 
of feminine alarm, instead of facing the great issue of prin- 


Even now they have no deep feeling | ciple and justice,—finally, how weakly the most typical of 
| the Bishops hanker after an independent ficld of ecclesiastical 
| jurisdiction, instead of thankfully acknowledging that, in the 


imatter of fair justice and strong government, the State is 
almost uniformly more trustworthy than the Church, and in 
a position to regulate and sustain it; when we note all this, 
| we sometimes doubt whether the Episcopal Bench gain enough 
| by their well-intended political education to compensate the 
generally diluent, vapid, and sometimes oppressive influence 


| which they too often exercise on the House of Lords, 


» 


| One great object of the Episcopal representation of the 
jclergy in the Upper House, is no doubt that the House of 
| Lords may know what the Christian pulpit thinks on the 
various subjects of debate: but it is a far more important 
lobject that those who give the tone to that pulpit may learn 
}something of the true meaning of political life, how much 
} more rich and various and diflicult are the elements of the art 
| of wise government than any mere ecclesiastic coull compre- 
jhend. Ifthe Bishops could learn anything from their position 
lin the House of Peers, one would think that they might learn 
; that the Church visible is but one subordinate portion of the 
| State, and has never yet assumed to rude at all, not even itself, 
| Without falling into decadence. Seareely in any land or time 
| has justice been administered fairly by ecclesiastics, as the history 
}of the Hebrew Republic and Monarchy itself proves almost as 
| clearly as the history of the Papacy. And yet not even in 
| England have the Bench of Bishops yet mastered the truth, 
that they must learn from others that evenhanded practice of 
| political equity of which they proclaim the spirit to the world 
as a part of their gospel. Why it should be that the habit of 
‘expounding to others divine truth should positively tend to 
lunfit for the duties of impartial government and judicial 
| thought, it is hard to say ; but so, as a matter of historical fact, it 
}always has been, though the “ spiritual’ class are the last to re- 
cognise it. The habit of testifying to others of the Divine attri- 
| butes tends to engender in them an egotism, an uncharitable- 
}ness, and an impatience of control, fatal to political strength 
land justice. So far, for example, as the feeble vitality of the 
Episcopal Bench has been proved this session at all, it has 
shown itself to be not only essentially non-political, but even 
inclined to escape from the moderating hand of political wis- 
dom in order to become more unrestrainedly ecclesiastical. 
Even these Bishops, with all their chances, never learn polities. 
When they litt up their voices, the thin didactic note is 
‘always heard above either the weighty and measured accents 
of deliberation, or the strong emphasis of one-sided con- 


; 


| viction. 
What have the Bishops done and tried to do this session ? 
| They have voted with singular accord against Lord Taunton’s 
dreadful proposition to abolish the oath which aldermen and 
certain municipal functionaries take not to undermine the 
Bishops’ authority. They have both voted and spoken, in 
every accent of warning, entreaty, and indignant remonstrance, 
| against Lord Ebury’s audacious proposal to strike off less than 
ithe sixth part of the personal guarantee against a beneficed 
clergyman’s heresy. And finally, they have hatched and dis- 
| cussed a little move for stretching the episcopal prerogative to 
supersede the Throne in the appointment of English Bishops 
to Heathen nations. The last step, which was defeated 
by the Lord Chancellor, was promoted by the Bishop of 
| Oxford, and had that peculiarly bashful air which measures 
|of spiritual encroachment usually evince. There is little 
‘or no sense of ‘distributive justice” in the Episcopal 
Bench. ‘The dogmatic character of the ‘sacred office” gives 
'them at once a keen zest for monopoly, and a dislike of stand- 
up, equal conflict, and consequently their encroachments 
lare generally made with a velvet softness of touch. Such 
| was the Bishop of Oxford’s last little bill. He was quite 
sure no opposition would be made. ‘ This matter,”’ said the 
| Bishop, “touched not the supremacy of the Crown.” It 
simply proposed to take away the Crown’s prerogative in the 
‘case of bishops sent to Heathen nations. Even the clause 
|requiring the Crown’s passive assent had been somehow 
| accidentally dropped out of the bill, the avowed object being 
|to take the power of direct nomination from the Crown. 
|The Church of England was incidentally prevented from 
exercising a purely spiritual power which, for every reason, 
she ought to be at liberty to use, in order to enable her to 
discharge her duty as a Missionary Church, and set 
|her free for the great work before her.” Such words are 
‘very soft and persuasive. As Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Though 
|honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will 
| wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of a 
| big heart.”” In both surplice and black gown the Bishop was 
| arrayed, and fully satisfied with himself till ‘the Lord Chan- 
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ecllor stripped off the “ surplice of humility” and showed the | Garibaldi, informed the disgusted Chamber that he h 

big heart beating a little violently beneath. The Bishop, said | mised a million only “ to facilitate emigration,” phy ad pro 
Lord Westbury, used the words “‘spiritual authority” in a double | secretly sanctioned preparations for the expedition to Gi a 
sense ;—the spiritual authority of a bishop in an ecclesiastical | This time the base of operations was Palermo, a hans . rere 
court is, and can be, only conferred by the Crown; and as for | first, as remote from the scat of Government ‘cal poe —2 
the spiritual power claimed by the Bishop of Oxford on behalf} governcd by Pallavicino, a man who, having ome Po 
of all bishops as such, if it mean merely ‘‘power over the| years in Spielberg, is a devoted Garibaldian, and a Re ide 
consciences of those who belonged to his government,” this | deepest dye. Again the Emperor interfered =a — 
of course the Queen does not profess to give,—and perhaps | Rattazzi, aware that without the aid of France he pe 
few people believe that it is anything at all but a myth. The} retain his seat, pleaded compulsion to Garibaldi, and stati a 
Bishop of Oxford did mean to demand more than this ; he meant | armed ships in the straits to arrest the expedition Th 2 
to confer the power of ecclesiastical discipliie without the| last, the temper so long and so sorely tried ena . 
sanction of Government; and his episcopal irritation| Garibaldi, who, as Red and as Nizard, utterly hates th, 
having overflowed in flat contradiction of the Lord Chancellor, | Emperor who has trampled down liberty and “stolen” Nin 
he soon resumed his usual smooth manner, expressing his| broke out into furious reproaches, flung at Louis Nave 
“thankfulness” for the Lord Chancellor's explanation, and| leon every taunt he thought would wound, and blinded 
withdrawing the bill. by passion called upon the fiery Sicilians to remember ‘al 
_ No incident could better illustrate the true nature of eccle- | repeat the Vespers. Turning abruptly from Venice, he com 
siastical politics,—the inclination to steal a march on the| that he would proceed to Rome, and at once sent out as hi 
secular power rather than to fight with it; the pliancy with | mot d’ordre the old phrase, “Rome or death!” An invasion 
which the attempt was abandoned ; the dislike to secular con- | of the Papal States has been always among his projects for, 
trol, and the real need of secular control which probably | deceived by the exiles, he has always believed Paris at hon 
stirred in the mind of the episcopal contriver. In choos-| Republican. He did not hope to defeat France, but he be 
ing a Bishop for heathen countries, the ecclesiastical im-| lieved that, the Red standard once lifted, Paris would rush va 
pulse would always be to think first of dogmatic perfee-| its maste, and the troops would be withdrawn without havin 
tion; the political impulse to think first of the governing | fired a shot. The Emperor, aware of his change pr pn 
capacities of the man selected. The Bishops sit to little | despatched a squadroa to cruise off Civita Vecchia, and once 
purpose in the House of Lords if they do not learn to distrust! more pressed his advice on the Italian Government. Victor 
ecclesiastical rule, to see that the State has a larger and fuller} Emmanuel therefore issued a proclamation declaring that when 
life in it than the visible Church, and to obey it cheerfully in| the hour arrived he himself would lead his people, and de- 
all lawful matters. But they scem at present as blind as; nouncing any one who should attempt to auticipate his 
ever, They scarcely ever speak except as divines; they try | authority. Iresh troops were ordered to Sicily, bringing the 
to hedge themselves in, more and more, in clouds of moral lawn, garrison up to 20,000 men, the volunteers on their way were 
and evidently fecl wholesome lay superintendence a restraint | arrested and returned to their homes; and finally, the band 
instead of a necessary support. Under such circumstances, | some 850 strong, headed by Garibaldi himself, was driven into 
we must say we think their legislative training an expensive | the mountains. The Minister announced his determination to 
and profitless education. They learn no more than in meet even civil war, Parliament supported him by a nearly 








could in Convocation itself, and yet infuse a real opiate into | unanimous vote—even Crispi excusing himself by his reluet- 
the Upper House of the Legislature. They are not there, at | ance to support Rattazzi—and the educated class pronounced 
present at least, for any good purpose even to themsclves, and) with a sigh that if war arose between the King of Italy and the 
there scems very little chance that they will ever be there for ! King of [talian hearts, they would pronounce for the consti- 


any good purpose to the nation at large. | tution. We know of nothing even in the recent history of 
Sone eeseceesoeeetieonarenea neon | Italy more grand than the attitude they have assumed. The 

My NRW CRTISTS Two - pes oe Mee Shape igh ae : 
THis NEW CRISIS IN LrALy. | King has dismissed the Minister of their choice for reasons 


ee it would seem, has to pass through one more trial. | for which they blush, and supported a Minister no party is 
The subtle wiles of the Minister raised to power by a} able to trust; they share in Garibaldi’s fierce impatience of 
bedchamber intrigue have produced the calamity which} Napeleon’s delays, and they crave as only a Southern race 
Cavour feared and avoided, and the troops of the King are | can crave for an immediate march to Rome. Every feeling 
hunting the man who gave him half his kingdom. From the | in their hearts is with Garibaldi, and every feeling 1s sterniy 
moment of his accession to power Rattazzi, conscious that he | repressed. In the supreme hour of their fate, with their idol 
was distrusted by the army, and disliked by the middle class, | calling them to the undertaking they are mad to begin, this 
has bid high for the support of the so-called party of action. | people, so “ incapable of freedom,” so “‘ governed by emotion,” 
A Piedmontese rather than an Italian, he was one of the few | so soft to impressions, calmly rejects the bait, and rallies in 
who voted against the cession of Nice and Savoy —an incident | sad resolution around tke constitutional throne. Could 
which of itself sufficed to conciliate Garibaldi. That great | Englishmen have done so much more, or would Frenchmen 
partisan, whom Mr. Carlyle would describe as a Cromwell- | ha .e shown one-half that wise abnegation? It any race is 
Masanicllo, was fretting in his island for action, and had} worthy of freedom, it is that which can put aside immediate 
devised or accepted a plan for the liberation of Venice. If) desires in order that it may support the unworthy representa- 
Turkey could be revolutionized, Hungary, he thought, would | tive of a vital political principle. 
revolt, and Austria would then be compelled either to surrender; The governing class is, however, the only party in the 
Venetia, or commence a campaign for existence with encmies | transaction whose conduct is worthy of praise. All else have 
on cach flank. The plan suited Rattazzi, who, among his other | cither blundered or sinned. The public voice has already 
disqualifications for command, is a political dreamer, and who | most justly condemned Garibaldi; but he is not the only one 
saw that if Garibaldi succeeded his Ministry would be safe, | who has erred. He has indeed, while professing loyalty, 
while if he failed it was relieved of an ally too strong to be an | assumed the right of declaring war, and imperilled the unity 
agreeable friend. Accordingly, the Italian consuls received of Italy by threats to a power whom he must know to be too 
their orders, and Turkey discovered that one more power was | strong to be safely defied. Enthusiasm will not stop Minié 
intriguing in her affairs. The ambassador pronounced for | bullets, and if half-organized Italy flung hersclf en masse upon 
Servia, and obtained a seat in the guas’ Congress held on} France, she would be driven back. It does not rest with any 
Servian affairs at Constantinople, the consuls sheltered the | man, however great or however patriotic, to pledge his 
disaffected, and arms were freely introduced across the Adri- | country to a contest the people have not approved. Our 
atic. A regular camp was organized near Brescia under! French Correspondent suggests that Garibaldi may still 
pretence of an assemblage for drill, ships were engaged at; prove right, and that the French troops might decline 
Ancona, and the exiles were warned that a descent on Greece | to act; but surely he has forgotten the national pride of 
or Montenegro would soon afford them an opportunity. These | France. Paris pardons troops who refuse to fire on the 
proceedings were all taken with the knowledge of Rattazzi, people, not troops who decline to resist foreigners menacing 
who, moreover, furnished the funds. He had, however, reck- them with attack. Fraternization under such circumstances is 
oned without Louis Napoleon, who, whether pressed by Eng- | @ dream, and one for which no true statesman would risk the 
land, or unwilling to break up Turkey with a Mexican war on | dismemberment of his country. It is an adventure involving 
his hands, remonstrated sternly against revolutionary interfer- | a risk even success would not justify. Our correspondent 
ence. Rattazzi, determined while he could to serve both | says Garibaldi, if defeated, would but die the death of @ 
masters, at once changed his tone, broke up the camp at | soldier, forgetting that after living for Italy he would die to 
Sarnico, and arrested the volunteers, thereby drawing down | give the foreigner an excuse for encamping within her gates. 
on himself the threat of an exposure from Garibaldi and | ‘To die vainly is sometimes as great an offence as to die dis- 
Crispi’s scathing scorn. He contrived, however, to pacify | honourably. The duty of Garibaldi, if he really believed that 
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France could be driven from Rome, was to urge that course | ungencrous one tells them over readily enough, but unhappily 
n public opinion by every means in his power, but not to | they are seldom appraised at so high a rate by disinterested 
= the decision out of the hands of the people who would | lookers-on as by himself. A man very seldom is under any- 
have to pay for his failure ; not to support a king and assume | thing like the obligations to another which the latter supposes. 
the kingly power; remain a member of Parliament and sct | But it would be to do Cardinal Antonelli an injustice to 
aside its laws. He justifies all things to himself because he | suppose that when, some six months ago, he wrote that 
chts for territorial unity, wholly forgetting that he destroys unhappy taunt which vaunted the services that the Papal 
the political unity which is the source of national strength. | Court had rendered to the Buonaparte family after 1815, 
The loss of a party to a kingdom is worse than that of a he was the dupe of an ceclesiastical tradition. Rather pro- 
rovince. aa de as aad — a! was oe the — cre — 
‘or has the statesman in this matter been one whit wiser | refrain from a telling repartee, or the recklessness of 
or tattazzi knew perfectly well the man | an advocate who must justify at any cost the conduct of 
with whom he had to deal, knew that he could be managed | his client. But whatever was the motive, the assertion itself 
only by simple truthfulness and decision. Garibaldi did not | must have since been bitterly regretted. From every quarter 
revolt against Ricasoli, who told him, in so many words, that | antagonists have arisen, and a mass of documentary evidence 
if he raised a separate standard the Government would treat | from innumerable sources has been published, which has 
pim like any other rebel, for he knew the Baron spoke truth. | stripped all semblance of truth from the Papal assertion, and 
Yet Rattazzi, in order to secure a few votes, first sanctioned an | has shown these “constant protectors’ of the Emperor and 
expedition unjustifiable by ordinary rules, then retracted, then | his family to have . cen their bitterest and subtlest foes. 
sanctioned it again, retracted a second time, and then sent Among the most curious of these publications is a pamphlet 
troops against his own secret colleague. Statecraft is never | recently published by M. Planat de la Faye. This officer, one 
scrupulous, but = Premier . Italy to trick the leader | of — —_ followed the nag _ _ . _ a 
’ loves, in order to gain or a moment support to) rophon, after many vicissitudes, found himscif, in July, 1520, 
+ gbhrctnn® power, is not statecraft, but Pek at | the inhabitant of a villa at Trieste belonging to one of the 
which a statesman can only sneer. | members of the Buonaparte family. Always anxious to join 
He acted well in upholding the principle that Government | his master at St. Helena, he received , ae a Madame 
alone must rule, and Parliament has applauded his course, but | de Montholon, who had just arrived in England, that his 
his intrigues have nevertheless sapped all his strength away. | presence there was keenly desired by Napoleon. He at onee 
Even when backed by the Chamber, he cannot deal firmly | wrote to Cardinal Feseh, who had been designated by 
with Garibaldi, not because the Liberator is loved by the | the English Government as the sole channel through 
nation, but because he knows too much. Imagine a British! whom the Emperor could communicate with his family, 
Minister afraid to pardon Smith O’Brien beeause the Emperor | but the Cardinal sent him a cart letter denying the authority 
desires his punishment, and afraid to pursue him too closely | of Madame de Montholon. In the April of the following 
lest he should reveal too much, and we have the precise posi- | year came a letter from Napoleon requiring a physician and 
tion Rattazzi has been mean enough to assume. His policy | seeretary, instead of those whom the Cardinal had sent him, 
has not even the poor justification of success. In an adminis-| and expressly desiring that his family should not be con- 
tration of nine months, during which Parliament has registered | sulted in the choice of them; so entirely unfit for their posts 
all his decrees, he has contrived to enlarge the French foree | were the persons whom they had selected. M. Planat was 
in Rome, and the Austrian strength in Venctia, to increase | then accepted as secretary by Lord Bathurst, and was on the 
the peremptoriness of the Emperor, and make England menace | point of starting when the intelligence of Napoleoa’s death 
hostility, to alienate the middle elass, and to drive the party of | arrived. A few days later he received two lettcrs from the 
action into a declaration of war. He was said to be the foe | Princess Pauline Borghese, the Emperor's sister, which threw 
of the priests, but the moral war which Ricasoli waged an extraordinary light on the relations to each other, at that 
languishes in the hands of 2 man who can have no moral | time, of the different members of the Imperial family. 
weight, and laws to restrict the priests are poor weapons by| The mother of the Emperor, or, as she was called, Madame 
the side of speeches and pamphlets which made them power- | Mére, and her brother, Cardinal Fesch, resided at Rome. 
less with their flocks. He was said to be an administrator, ; Madame had fallen completely under the influence of her 
but Italy is not armed, and with all the vast expenditure the | confessor, one of the officers of her household, named Colonna, 
army is scarcely stronger than when Ricasoli quitted the helm. | and a German waiting-maid, whom the Princess Pauline 
Nor can we acquit Victor Emanuel, who, aware that his | roundly stigmatises as a sorceress and a spy. This lady gave 
dynasty is necessary to Italy, uses the influence of an excep-| herself out to be inspired by the Holy Virgin, who, from 
tional position to keep in power a Minister who is detested! time to time, appeared to her in a vision. The revelation 
by Parliament, but acceptable to his own most unworthy! which was vouchsafed to her was that all the letters of the 
entourage ; who postpones the interests of Italy to his personal) Emperor were forgeries of the English Government. who 
fancies, und who actually compels men who love his name to | wished it to be believed that he was still at St. Helena. He 





than the enthusiast. 















consider whether after all the House of Savoy could not be 
retained if its head were relieved of power. 
we have said, the people are wiser than their chiefs, or, with 
Italy still unmade, we might witness a struggle like that 


| had in reality been carried by angels into a sort of Valley of 


Fortunately, as | Avillion, where he enjoyed excellent health, and whence he 


| constantly wrote letters to his mother, which, however, were 
always transmitted to her by the hands of the Cardinal. 


which England passed through, and survived, in 1688. | Every effort was made to gain over the Princess Pauline and 


_The immediate result of these movements is hard to pre- 
dict, for the situation depends in reality upon the will of the 


the father of the present Emperor of the French to the same 
belief, and they were not abandoned to their unspiritual dis- 


Emperor. Louis Napoleon can, if he pleases, make the ex- | regard for the inspired waiting-maid until they began to 


plosion in Sicily an excuse for bringing the Roman question 
to anend. Even Austria does not want to see the Revolu- | 
tionary voleano in cternal eruption, however small the out- 
flow of lava may be, and with England, France, and Russia 


mock at these holy mysteries and the believers in them. The 
return of the Abbé Buonavita from St. Helena produced some 
efiect on Madame Mére, but none on the Cardinal, although 
that honest but illiterate priest had been one of the secretaries 


united, the verdict of Europe would not be hard to procure. ! whom he had himself selected for his nephew. A tremen- 


But he may also make these events an excuse for more 


vigorous measures, for increasing the garrison, and extending 
Till his decision is known, | hands: otherwise everything would have been concealed from 
| . ad . 

me.” Indved, for some two years the Cardinal had actually 


the French to the frontier. 
nothing is certain, and the efforts to forecast events are 
but attempts to discern the will of a man, who only appears 
resolved, because imprisonment has taught him to be silent | 
till he has made up a very irresolute mind. 


ROME AND ST. HELENA. 

HERE is no charge which some people are so fond of | 
bringing against others as that of ingratitude. LEvery- | 
body who is unwilling to do just exactly what they wish is 
always asserted to be under a crushing load of obligations, | 
which ougitt to make him eager to sacrifice all considerations | 
to the paramount duty of serving their purposes. A generous | 
spirit would suffer anything rather than condescend to tell over | 
the benefits he had conferred to an unworthy recipient. An | 





| 
| 


dous quarrel ensued, ‘ Fortunately,” says the Princess 
Pauline, ‘ the abbé had-a letter to be delivered into my own 


suppressed all the Emperor's letters. 

That Madame Mére was a mere dupe throughout this 
périod, cannot be reasonably doubted. Nine women out of 
ten, in their hearts, love priesteraft, and at Rome she was 
fooled to the top of her bent. She lived in an atmosphere of 
flattery and devotion, while the princes of the Church vied 
with cach other in elevating her into a sort of Deborah, a 


, mother in Isracl. If she was not herself exactly a prophetess, 


at least they found her a waiting-maid who was. Whether 
the same charitable construction can be put on the conduct of 
her brother, the Cardinal, is, perhaps, something more than 
doubtful. Ilis nicce, in the two letters which M. Planat has 
published, certainly writes as if she regarded him as a dupe. 
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“He is,” she says, “almost infatuated on the subject (en est 
presque fou).”” In a note appended to one of the passages 
which we have quoted above, M. Planat says, however, 
‘‘Here, notwithstanding her reserve, the Princess Pauline 
allows her real opinion of the part played by her uncle to 
escape her.” But the passage hardly bears out the note. 
The letters, so far from displaying any reserve, are singularly 
plainspoken, and we are disposed to think that if the Princess 
had regarded her uncle as a traitor to her brother, she would 
have had no hesitation in saying so. A stronger argument 
is to be found in the character and antecedents of the Cardinal. 
An obscure and unlearned priest, he had been raised by his 
nephew to the Archbishopric of Lyons, and the dignity of 
Cardinal. A man of mean abilities, his head was turned by 
his unmerited elevation. An inveterate intriguer, and a 
thorough priest, the ties of family, country, and even common 
honesty were as nothing compared with the interests of his 
order. From the moment Napoleon aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope, Cardinal Fesch 
became his enemy. Moreover, the Cardinal was peculiarly 
under the influence of that species of gratitude which has 
been defined as a lively sense of favours that are to come. 
Napoleon had given him his Archbishopric, but it necded 
Papal and Austrian intercession to enable him to keep it. 
And dupe or traitor, in this at least, he completely succeeded. 
The reactionary party, says M. Planat, desired above all 
things to keep Napoleon isolated, and to surround him 
with men who were strangers alike to France and to 
his past. When Dr. O'Meara was recalled from St. 
Helena, the Emperor requested that he might be replaced by 
a physician who had been previously in his service. A 
Monsieur Foureau, who had long enjoyed his confidence, was 
anxious to go. The Cardinal refused his services on the plea 
that he wanted to take his wife with him—no very extrava- 
gant demand, one would t!ink—and sent out instead a young 
Italian surgeon named Antomarchi. Napoleon also wrote for 
a priest capable of serving as a secretary, to whom he could 
dictate his memoirs. The Cardinal sent out the Abbés 
Buonavita and Vignali, respectable men enough, but illiterate, 
and entirely ignorant of French. It is hard to believe that a 
man of this stamp, and a Roman priest withal, was the dupe 
of a lying waiting-maid whose visions told so monstrous a 
tale as the carrying off of the Emperor by angels’ hands. 
No doubt there was the precedent of the Holy House of Lo- 
retto. But surely, if angels are to be carrying people about, 
they would select a more saintly person than the Sovereign 
who had declared the capital of the Pope the second city of 


E oir, 
his own uncle that the fault must be attributed, and that his 
uncle denied him even that poor solace at the bidding of 
Rome. What had a dignitary of the Church which has 
forbidden the domestic affections to her priests, to do With 
the kindly affections of relationship or even the ording 
charities of life? It was for him to obey the mandates of the 
Papal Government, though it had led him to mock the 
maternal yearnings of a weak woman with systematic lies and 
befool the credulity of a devotee with fabricated visions, 
was for that Government, after an interval of half a century 
to surpass even the baseness of the Cardinal whom it - 
structed. He only wronged his relative and benefactor. 
The Papal Government now, after half a century, when the 
part it had played was, as it hoped, for ever forgotten, takes 
benefits from another Napoleon, whom it at the same moment 
leans upon and reviles, and whose gratitude it claims for 
ostensible favours conferred on those whom it was in reality 
a with that cruelty which is the result of fear and 
ate. 





THE MURDERER FLOOD. 
VERY race has pardon for some one form of cruelty. The 
Spaniard cannot see that it is cruel to poke bulls to death 
by lances for an hour’s amusement; or the Frenchman that a 
bayonet-thrust is a cruel penalty for a breach of a municipal 
bye-law ; the German does not feel that imprisonment for years 
for a hasty speech involves a shocking barbarity, and the 
Englishman never admits that practical joking may develope 
into deliberate torture. Opinion half pardons the men who 
singe a brother oflicer’s eyebrows, or drown him in icy water, 
or even set fire to his clothes, and wholly condemns the sufferer 
for being ‘‘ such a muff” as to submit. Only on this principle 
can we explain the sentence passed on Monday, by Baron Martin, 
upon the soldier Flood. 

John Flood was a private in the 18th Hussars, who were in 
June last stationed at Brighton. ‘Though only twenty-two, he 
had been three or four years in the regiment, and is described as 
a most decent, quiet, and steady soldier, popular not only with his 
officers, but with the non-commissioned, whose judgment is usually 
much more accurate. He was, however, for some cause not explained 
not much liked by his comrades. ‘The men made a butt of him, and 
twice it would seem subjected him to a regimental ‘+ court-martial.” 
This, as explained by the witnesses, is a system of illegal punish- 
ments, of torture in fact, kept up throughout the army by the 
men themselves for the correction of small offences. Originally, 











his empire. A still stronger point against Cardinal Fesch is | pethaps, established in joke, it has developed into a formidable 
his suppression of the Emperor’s genuine letters, and the engine, @ man court-martialled by his comrades being liable to 
substitution of forged ones. But a forgery skilful enough to | twelve lashes with a belt laid on his bare back. ‘The belt, as many 
deceive a mother, may perhaps also have deceived an uncle. The | a policeman can testify, hits harder than the cat, and the infliction 
direct evidence of the Cardinal’s guilt is not, perhaps, strong | must be nearly as bad as the usual sentence of corporal punish- 
enough to convince any one who wishes not to be convinced. | ment, thirty-one lashes, with the additional aggravation that 
It rests mainly on the monstrous absurdity of the fable, and | the sufferer must dress instantly and has no surgeon to tend 
the unquestionable fact that the Papal Court had made him | his wounds. Flood had actually suffered this torture more than 
its willing and unscrupulous agent. The Emperor Napoleon | once, and was besides the victim of habitual persecution, con- 
was not, however, a man over whose wrongs it 18 possible to | tinued till he frequently expressed a wish for death, to avoid 
be sentimental. He had, indeed, loaded his family with un- | such constant ill-usage. So strong, however, is the esprit de corps, 
deserved wealth and titles; but his stepchildren seem to have | 4), en hail settiaiie se te Oke coteel Paya Pn 
been the only members of it for whom he felt any real affee- | ety theses hye y- congiee ects ee ee ence eee 
tion. The brothers whom he elevated or degraded into kings | ings earn of the exichense of _ Vg comts-cemtiol. Gus . 
were made to feel themselves the tools of a master. And, hap- his most active perseoutors was O'Dea, a man described by his 
pily, it is the characteristic of the human mind to feel little | troop sergeant-major as a bad character, and on the morning of 
gratitude for favours which are not the spontaneous manifes- | the 8th June this man remarked that Flood had left him “a very 
tation of affection, but a wearisome burden, conferred because dirty saddle to clean.” Whether this was the fact or not was not 
the rank of one’s relations must bear some proportion to | proved; but Flood denied it, and O'Dea therefore threatened him 
one’s own. Besides, the relations of Napoleon always | with another “court-martial.” The threat was in earnest, for at 
had to pay the price of their elevation in the most abject | four o'clock that day a written notice was served on Flood while still 
submission to his will. But, from first to last, Cardinal | on guard, accompanied probably with some harsh language, for the 
Fesch never would pay the price. An Archbishop and) man remonstrated against “insult, while on guard,” and while, of 
a Cardinal cannot be degraded like a King or a Grand Duke. | course, powerless to reply. He was also distinctly assured that he 
He has not, therefore, even this poor excuse for biting at the | should be flogged—acquittal by these tribunals being manifestly out 
hand which had fed him; and the situation of the Emperor | of the question—and the threat preyed on his mind. For two hours 
might have moved the pity even of callous and worldly dispo- | he seems to have brooded over the coming torture, muttering that 
tens. To that restless and unscrupulous intellect—to that life was a burden, and occasionally drinking, but not it would 
quick bosom” quiet would have been almost “ahell.” Yet) Jom to any great excess. At a silenced gun oad 
a man of the least nobleness of characte: would have been | * e he sie gp eae 


able to find “ in some part of his soul adrop of patience.” It to frenzy by his imagination, he heard his tormentor — 

° F A i a § & Sse “ bs . onl “Ts : ‘Dea 9” pai : aa Yaar 

is the inherent littleness of Napoleon; it is that which makes | * ed, “Is that you, O'Dea?” raiaed the carhine by hia side, 08 

him so contemptible, which also makes him so pitiable. Yet | cast hin Gend. 3h won pooved thet be Ded ust leaded the cartinn 
© , « . . . . : 

his ewn near relative—a man who owed him everything— | and during the trial he showed profound emotion—an emotion 

5 . . 1 

could turn a deafer car to his entreaties than the power whom | Which burst out most strongly at any kindly remark, and he offe 

it pleases the French people to denominate his gaolers. We | 2° defence except that he was “ very, very sorry.” ‘The witnesses, 

now know that if he lacked a physician wt om he trusted, and | one and all, gave him an excellent character, which they at the 

a secretary not too ignorant to understand his meaning, it is to | Same time refused the deceased. 
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Surely, if ever there was a case of murder with extenuating 
circumstances, this was one. The man, naturally a quiet, inoffen- 


sive, and, we gather, somewhat slow-witted fellow, very sensitive | 
J] 


to the good opinion of all around, was goaded to madness 
by persistent brutality, aggravated by ridicule, and by the 
fact that it was committed illegally by his own comrades, 
whom he could never avoid for an hour. Suppose that while 
under punishment, while being actually flogged with the belt, 
he had turned and struck his assailant dead, would a jury 
have ever convicted him? Every man, soldier or not, has 
aright to resist torture inflicted without authority, and suffi- 


ciently severe to endanger life ; and this is tie offence of which | 


Flood was really guilty. It is true he was not in the flogger’s 
hands, but he had received the threatening letter, he had heard 
his sentence passed, and he knew from a terrible experience how 
real such sentences were. ‘The two hours of brooding apprehension 
must have been equal to the reality, and we do not doubt that 
when his persecutor approached he was seized with the un- 
governable passion he would have felt had he been passing 
through the scene which his imagination painted, which his memory 
recalled, and which his victim had just promised to repeat. ‘The 
act he committed was inexcusable, for the law can admit of 
no reason, except actual self-defence, as sufficient to justify 


killing, and the jury's verdict was technically just ; but the crime | 


was not one worthy of death, and the judge should have reme- 
died the necessary harshness of the law. It will be remem- 
bered there was no technical breach of discipline to aggravate 
the offence. O'Dea was not an officer, or even a corporal, but 


only a comrade whose orders or menaces Flood was in no sense | 


bound to obey, and whom, when off duty, he might even 
under military law legally attempt to resist. Yet the judge, who 
distinctly directed the jury not to bring in a verdict of man- 
slaughter, as distinctly told the prisoner, who swooned as he 
spoke, that there was no hope on earth. 
formal one, but would be carried inté effect. 
that the Home Secretary will not be carried away by any idea 
that this murder belongs to the recent series of regimental outrages, 
and will commute the sentence into something a little more in 
accordance with the instinctive justice of men. 
prisonment would be an ample expiation for an offence committed 


We sincerely hope 


under such mental pressure, but if that reduction is impossible, let 
the man at least be spared the gallows. It is dangerous, as Camille 


Desmoulins said, ** to demoralize the guillotine.” 


THE EDUCATION OF THE LARDER. 

YDNEY SMITH says that the great end of all govern- 
ment is roast mutton. Henry IV. of France expressed the 
same opinion in his celebrated mvt about the pot-au-feu; and the 
King of the Brobdignags summed up the matter in the still more 
celebrated maxim of the two ears of corn, or the two blades of 
grass, grown on a spot where only one grew before. ‘The example 
of authorities so illustrious could not be lost upon the Royal Com- 
missioners of the International Exhibition, who accordingly placed 
“substances used for food” as Number Three among the contents 
of their warehouse. ‘The Nations responded with striking energy 
to the 
through Captain Fowke’s Industrial Palace. 
turns there are trophies of biscuits, roasted pigs, bride cakes, and 
wine bottles, —the latter encumbering the nave to such an extent 
as quite to choke the passage in some of the courts and alleys. 
According to a superficial calculation, there must have been, at 
the commencement of the Exhibition, more than a million of 
bottles of wine, spirits, and other intoxicating liquors at the 
show ; exclusive of the shiploads introduced by Monsieur Veillard, 
the official feeder of hungry and thirsty sightseers. At present, 
the quantity has sensibly diminished, in consequence of the learned 
researches of faithful jurymen, on whom devolved the hard task of 
examining the inside of the bottles and awarding the palm of 
merit. ‘ Sir,” said the attendant at the court of the French 
Colonies to an inquiring mind, in a conversation on the subject, 
“you have no idea how our stock of wine has dwindled 
down in the process of investigation. Dozen after dozen marched 


invitation, as is apparent in the shortest promenade 


Wherever the eye 


into the offices of the Honourable Commissioners never to return | 


again.” ‘It doesn’t matter though,” he added, with a chuckle, 
“for the wine has paid no duty, and we have got lots 
of medals in return.” ‘This proved on investigation to be per- 
fectly true. ‘The medals and “ honourable mentions” of the juries 
in Class Three amount to considerably more than two thousand, 
4 quantity out of all proportion to the number of objects exhibited. 


‘The sentence was not a | 


‘Ten years’ im- | 


| fills no less than twenty pages of the golden book of the Royal 
Commissioners, giving apparently a prize to nearly every individual 
exhibitor. Deep feeling is displayed in the statement of the 
| reasons for many of the awards. ‘Rum: very fine, clear, and 
full of character.” ‘Liqueurs: general excellence.” ** White 
| wine: good, sweet, and pure.” ‘* Plum whisky: excellent, clear, 
jand good.” It requires, however, all one’s faith in the infallibility 
‘of the judge and jury system, not to protest against some of the 
laurels decreed, such as “ potato spirit: clear and excellent.” 
* Light lager—beer: goodness of quality.” Only the fact that 
the jury has been formed on strictly international principles, can 


account for these seeming eccentricities of taste. 

While the official judges of the great Show have been so 
thoroughgoing and latitudinarian in their appreciation of “drinks,” 
it seems rather singular that in some striking instances they 
should have overlooked the merits of the drier part of the educa- 
tional larder. ‘There is not in the whole Exhibition a more notable 
| * trophy” than the one formed by Mr. Hallett, of Brighton, of what 
is called * pedigree nursery wheat,” otherwise, as marked on the 
label, ** blé généalogique de nursery ;” yet the jury have not been 
able, apparently, to spare a single one of their two thousand prizes 
for this, to say the least, very remarkable display. Mr. Hallett 
starts from the idea that a good lineage is as valuable in plants as 
in animals, and that the iniquity of the fathers is punished in 
| wheat no less than in mankind and monkeys unto the third and 
fourth generation. Following up this principle, Mr. Hallett insists 
that ears of corn, like racehorses, must be carefully reared, instead 
of, as is done ordinarily, grown in higgledy-piggledy fashion, 
with no regard to the theory of natural selection. In illustration 
of what good education can do, even with wheat, some remarkable 
examples are given. In 1857, Mr. Hallett planted an ear of the 
| finest quality of the red wheat exactly 43 inches long, and contain- 
| ing 47 grains. From the produce of the small crop ensuing, he again 
selected, in 1858, the finest ear, 6} inches long, and with 79 grains ; 
and this was repeated, in 1859, with the again best offspring, this 
The next year, 


, 


time 7} inches long, and containing 91 grains. 
1860, was a bad season for agricultural education, and the wheat 
refused to grow any better; but the year 
after, 1861, the best ear came to be 8} inches long, with 
no less than 128 grains on the single stalk. ‘Thus the wheat 
| had increased, in five years, to very nearly double its size, and toa 
‘three-fold amount of productiveness in number of grains. ‘These 
calls the * natural 


bigger and 


results were obtained by what Mr. Hallett 
system” of cultivating wheat; that is, the planting of single 
grains at such a distance—about nine inches from each other, every 
way—as to afford each sufficient space for full development. The 
term ‘“ natural,” it must be said, is not happily chosen; for dame 
| Nature manages things in quite a different way, being prodigal in 
| the extreme, and scattering her seeds in far more wasteful abun- 
| dance than even the British farmer. It is rather High Art which 
| produces the * blé généalogique de nursery,” with all its Brobdig- 
|naggan results in quality and quantity. Mr. Hallett illustrates 
|the latter by a few figures, which show, if anything, that he has 
ispared no trouble in investigating his subject, and in trying 
to prove his assertion that the corn produce of England may be 
| doubled by adopting ** pedigree wheat,” and the “ natural system” 
lof cultivation. He states that from single grains, planted at the 
proper time, one only on each square foot of ground, he obtained 
| plants consisting of twenty-three ears in the average, with about 
| thirty-six grains in each ear. ‘The produce of an acre at this rate 
| was, accurately counted, 1,001,880 ears of wheat; while, when 
|sown in the ordinary fashion, with an expenditure of more than 
'twenty times the amount of seed, the crop amounted to only 
‘This exactness of re- 


| 934,120 ears of corn, or 67,760 cars less. 
search reflects great credit upon the cause of the * blé généalogique 
| de nursery,” and excites hope for the ultimate result. Probably, if 
| Frederick William L. of Prussia had devoted half as much time to 
| his attempts at raising tall grenadiers as Mr. Hallett has given to 
| his experiments in tall wheat, Mr. Thomas Carlyle would have had 
to tell a different story. 

The efforts made of late to increase the supply of human 
food show favourable results in other parts of the LExhibi- 
tion. ‘There is, in the French department, in the western nave, a 
| curious collection of comestibles, well worthy to be put beside the 





stack of “ pedigree wheat.” In a large glass case, some ten feet 
| high and twice as broad, are a vast number of quadrupeds, birds, 
| fish, and vegetables, introduced to the European larder by the 


Imperial Society of Acclimatisation at Paris. The show com- 


prises ostriches with their eggs, cattle from ‘Thibet, Angora sheep, 
The list of awards for “ wines, spirits, beers, and other drinks,” | carp of various descriptions, Chinese yams, Sorgho sugar-canes, and 
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a variety of other new v egetables, all fit and ready to be brought | | ordinary plaster of Paris is also said to be a yaluah le ray 
into the market. It is stated that the Society has succeeded | _ naterial inthe manufacture of sweetmeats, particularly of Peppermint 
already, during the eight years of its existence, in domesticating | ' lozenges ; but the pure “duck and daff” is always preferred by 
several important animals, among others the huge ostrich. M. | real artists. Dr. Hassall’s revelations further show how butter 
Suguet at Marseilles, Prince Demidoff at Florence, Queen Isabella can be made from potato flour; how pickle can be improved by 
at Madrid, and M. Drouyn de L'huyn, at Paris, all keep their a liberal association with red earth, or dirt (bole Armenian), 
ostriches as well as their turkeys, and considerable quantities of ' and how Bath buns receive their last artistic touch from & Coat of 
them have been bred in the South of France, and even on the | chromate of lead. It is not too much to say that the progress of 
banks of the Seine within the last twelve months. Ostrich eggs modern industry is nowhere more visible within the vast cireup. 
have become a regular article of commerce in France, and it is ference of the International Exhibition, than in Dr. 
believed that they will be before long an important addition to West | splendid collection of ** substances used for food.” For what js 
European food. Looking at these formidable eggs, as large as a | the importation of ostrich eggs, the study of pisciculture, and eye 
good sized pumpkin, and of sufficient substance apparently to feed | the training of gigantic ‘ pedigree wheat,” to the creation of tea 


| 


half a dozen men, it is quite obvious that the thing is a mighty | out of horse-chesnut leaves, of butter out of potatoes, and of “ Cop. 
acquisition to the larder of the future. Scarcely less so is the | servative lozenges” out of sulphate of lime? If man, as is said, is g 
vegetable called the Chinese yam, introduced by the Imperial Accli- | cooking animal, it must be the last word in the 
matisation Society. It is said to be a splendid substitute for 
potatoes, much richer both in saccharine matter and in albumen 
than Sir Walter Raleigh's earth-apple, and considerably more 
productive. ‘The most sanguine expectations are entertained - ease of the journeymen bakers illustrates well the limit, 
by the leading men of the Imperial Acclimatisation Society | and uses of legislative interference with labour. Their posi- 
that this Chinese yam (Dioseoret butatas), together with | tion as a class is peculiar, for they are prosperous ancl intelligent, 
two or three other vegetables, such as the sorgho and the ‘yet subject to scarcely endurable wrongs, some of which it is withiy 
bulbous chervil (Cherophyl/um bulbosum) will soon supersede | the power of Parliament to remove, while the main one of which 
the potato entirely, and thus cure all anxiety, as far as France | they themselves complain is wholly beyond its province. Last 
is concerned, of the failure of the crop, owing to the gradual spread | year the Home Secretary deputed Mr. ‘Tremenheere to investigate 
of the disease of the plant. On this point, and indeed in the whole 
movement for the increase of food, a characteristic difference is | t 
visible between French and English modes of thought and action. | some 14,000 journeymen bakers in London serving 2,000 masters, 
The French endeavour to discover new substances serving as food ; | and, as a rule, paid above the average of theirclass. ‘The labour is 
the English try to improve old ones. While our neighbours over | almost unskilled, as most lads can acquire the processes in a few 
|, 
| 





Hassall's 


} 
| 
| 


art and mysterie 
of the cuisine and the scientific education of the larder. 


THE BAKERS’ PETITION. 





their complaints, and his report, just presented to Parliament, con- 
tains a full and most interesting summary of the facts. ‘There are 


the water import fresh breeds of cattle from the highlands of Asia, | hours. The men enter the trade at a very a age, generally 

e educate the flesh of our old oxen and pigs till they are ready to | sixteen; and they earn, to begin with, fourteen shillings a week. 
burst the skin; and while our allies’ inventive faculties are | They rise pretty rapidly through the next graces; they have per- 
strained to discover substitutes for corn and vegetables, our own | centages granted them on the flour baked ; they make illegal but 
are shooting in the Brobdignaggan direction, to make two blades of | yery great perquisites by overcharging the number of loaves, and 
grass grow where one has been before. Consequently, we have | they usually find themselves, at twenty-five, with thirty-five shil- 
come to * pedigree wheat,” and the French to Imperial Acclima- | lings a weck. ‘They rise, moreover, to be masters more frequently 
tisation Socicties. But the Smithfield Club not having displayed | than most artisans, and with industry and good luck frequently, 
any of its pupils, live or dead, at the Exhibition, the foreign *‘idea” | as one witness remarked, become “very great men indeed.” ‘The 
carries the victory at the International Show. Poor Mr. Hallett, of | trade is very little troubled with intruders from other employments, 
Brighton, has not even got the faint praise of ‘* honourable men- | almost as little as the butchers, and is, unlike most trades, very 
tion ” for his ten years’ effort in the education of the wheat, while | much exempt from the capitalists. Add to these advantages, that 
the French Acclimatisation Society has carried off a_ first-class | the baker has no apprenticeship to endure, and very few clothes te 
medal, The praise of impartiality certainly cannot be denied to | buy, and the rush of applicants for every vacancy may be easily 
our Exhibition juries. understood, 

This impartiality, however, amounts to absolute neglect in the | ‘This, however, is only the pleasant side of the picture. There 
case of another British exhibitor, the well-known chemical and! js another, which, as it is told by Mr. Tremenheere, in hard 
medical authority in the matter of food, Dr. A. H. Hassall, of | unpoetical figures, makes men of easier lives wonder how journey- 
Wimpole-street, to whom no prize has been awarded, although his | men are ever obtained for such a terrible occupation. ‘The work, 
show is one of the most notable in the Industrial Palace. Not far | which looks to inexperienced eyes so clean and so light, is in 
from the “ pedigree wheat trophy” the learned M.D. has exhibited a | truth one of the dirtiest, hardest, and most dangerous of all oceu- 
trophy of his own, surpassing in interest anything to be found in the | pations, harder by one-third than that of a navvy, twice as 
International show in the division of Class Three, under ** Substances | dangerous as that of a soldier, even in time of war. Since the 
used for food.” At a conspicuous corner of the central avenue in the | abolition of the “ Assize,” a virtual monopoly extinguished in 181), 
eastern annexe, Dr. Hassall has erected a large glass house, in the | there has arisen excessive competition in bread. The lowest baker 
windows of which he displays the progress of English industry in | is undersold both by the capitalist, who puts a mere agent paid by 
the manufacture of food. Long arrays of jars and bottles, all duly 
labelled and described, make the mysteries of the British larder | and by a lower class, who adulterate the bread with rice, gluten, 
clear to the simplest understanding. ‘The doctor shows how wheat- | and bad flour bound together and whitened with heavy doses of 
flour can be manufactured out of alum, rice, and beans; how the |alum. To make the work pay at all, wages must be reduced to 
“Royal Navy Chocolate” is constructed beautifully of sago and ‘their lowest point, and as men will not for such work accept low 
starch; and how Cayenne pepper grows out of red lead. More | nominal wages, the profit must be extracted by long hours and 
than this, he explains the creation of first-rate Souchong and Pekoe lexcessive toil, ‘The average journeyman baker works fifteen 
out of dried sycamore and horse-chestnut leaves, treated to an in- jhours in the twenty-four, seven of them being hours when other 
fusion of chromate of lead; and the scarcely less wonderful meta- | yen are asleep. ‘I he task begins about eleven at night, when the 
morphosis of used-up tea leaves into bran-new Assam, the old mate- | journeyman makes the dough, an operation requiring usually 
rial being dried and starched, and afterwards well gummed and | about forty-five minutes’ work. He then sleeps on the kneading 
“faced” with rose, pink, and black lead. ‘The latter artistic | hoard for about two hours, and then * is engaged in rapid and 
process is said to be greatly in vogue at present, there being no | continuous labour for about five hours,—throwing out the dough, 
less than eight ‘* manufactories” for the conversion of ancient into | + go aling it off,’ moulding it, putting it into the oven, preparing 
new tea within the circumference of our active metropolis. Still | and baking rolls and fancy-bread, taking the batch-bread out of 
more interesting, however, than this branch of high art in connec- | the oven and up into the shop, &c., &e. The temperature 
tion with the larder, is the manufacture of confectionery of all | of a bakchouse ranges from about 75 to upwards of 90 
kinds, —gingerbread nuts, ** Conservative lozenges,” and “ Garibaldi degrees, and in the smaller bakehouses approximates usually 
sugar plums.” Dr. Hassall shows how these valuable agencies in | to the higher rather than to the lower degree of heat.” When 
the education of the rising generation are ingeniously constructed | 'this is over, and be it remembered this is the equivalent of 
with the merest modicum of flour and sugar, but are chiefly based |the whole work of a clerk in Somerset House, the baker 
upon terra alba, consisting of sulphate of lime, and otherwise | begins his day’s work, delivering bread to his customers, carrying 
known by the scientific appellation of “duck and daff.” The heavy baskets, or wheeling a hand-truck for hours. He is 





a per-centage into a shop, and has the advantage of wholesale prices; 
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fortunate if he is released by two p-m., having been continuously | 
employed for fifteen hours, or five more than a ploughman, and 
seven more than a hard-worked clerk in a London bank. The 
heavy labour and loss of all natural rest tell heavily on the men, 
whose average duration of life is reduced to forty-two years, and 
js with the bakers themselves considered the heaviest grievance. | 
It is not, however, really the worst. 
The true source of disease is not the length of the work, but the 
Jace in which it is carried on. The London bakehouse usually 
fills the place which in private houses is occupied by the back 
kitchen and cellar, running in most cases some way under the 
street. Ventilation is of course all but impossible, and the thermo- 
meter often stands night after night above 80 deg., making the | 
workers perspire till the sweat drops into the bread. ‘The drains 
ysually communicate with the bakehouse; the men are afraid of 
cold, and will not open what windows they have, and the efflavium, 
while poisoning the workmen, is also absorbed in the dough. ‘The | 
fine particles of the flour get into and injure the lungs, the high 
temperature maintained causes liver disease, and the men live in an 
Ten such places are 


atmosphere loaded with dirt and cobwebs. 
deseribed by Mr. Tremenheere, merely as samples of half the bake- 
houses used in London, and we extract one, not the worst, to justify 
* One oven. Bakehouse very small (under shop), 


Ifundreds of cockroaches, ants, and other 


our assertions : 
and excessively dirty. 
creeping things running about upon the walls and on the boards 
on which the bread is made. Rafters black with sulphur and | 
flour-dust, and hanging thick with cobwebs in all directions. A 

dirty sack spread on one of the boards on which the bread 

was about to be made, and where a man had just been lying 

down; and ants and cockroaches and other creeping things | 
running over it; numbers of all these running over the rafters, | 
&e. just above. Tleight of bakehouse 6} feet ; length 24 feet ; 
breadth 12 feet at widest part. Ventilation very imperfect.” 
In kennels like these the men work seven hours of the night, and 
regard even that as less than half of their daily labour. No wonder | 
the men die young, and look while still alive sodden and worn, as 
if they had lived their time under a tropical sun. Caleutta is as 
hot as these bakeries only for two months in the year, and is never 
probably so full of malaria, while the inhabitants enjoy every day 
the cool night, during which the baker is stewing away. 

Here is obviously a case for legislative interference, though it 
cannot take precisely the shape which the men seem to desire. 
No man has any right to commit suicide, whatever his own inclina- 
tion, still less to infect his neighbours with gases and gas-poisoned 
bread, The men wish that night-work should be prohibited, but 
this is admitted on all hands to be impossible. Night-work, as 
such, cannot be stopped by law, and is not in itself un- 
healthy. Policemen and cabmen, printers and waiters work at 
night without inconvenience, and fashionable society habitually 
begins its night with the dawn. ‘The pressure of the demand 
is for hot bread in the morning, and is so strong, that unless every 
separate shop were placed under surveillance the law would be 
eluded, and baking be changed into a partially illicit trade,—a 
most dangerous innovation. 

It is the conditions under which the night-work is per- 
formed dangerous, and these 
ameliorated without interference. ‘There 
more reason why men should be packed in an unhealthy oven 
than in an unhealthy house, and the bakehouses should be subjected 
The trade cannot, it seems understood, 


which make it so can be! 


overmuch is no 


to periodic inspection. 
afford very much space, for businesses are subdivided, and few 
bakers bake above twelve sacks a week. But they can provide 
ventilation, air pipes, windsails, and open windows, suppress all 
drains, clean out all * animals,” sweep away cobwebs, and allow a 
sufficiency of whitewash and paint. Thess things should be 
enforced, as they are in lodging-houses, and the first causes of 
removed. The masters are not 
introduces no 


disease would be at once 
disinclined to support the proposition, 
new principle, and establishes no new interference. 
for clear air would not diminish their 


which 


course, would be delighted, 
wages as the abolition of night-work would, while it would do 
away with one-half of the causes which bring them down to such 
early graves. Lads under eighteen should also be prohibited from 
entering the bakehouse, a measure desired by the whole trade, and 
which would be enforced by the workmen; and finally, adulter 
tion should be severely repressed. It is now most extensively 
practised, and is declared by the bakers to be the cause of the 
excessive length of their day.” The ‘undersellers” sell bread at or 
below cost price, and in order to live are compelled first to adulte- 





rate the article, and then to extract double work out of their men. | 


jin public interest. 


The men, of | 


This practice again reacts, as the respectable baker, in order to 
face the competition, is also compelled to exact a full stint from 
the men, and perhaps, though this is denied, to mix some rice with 
his flour. 
the admixture of rice with flour, but the mixture should be made 


It would not, perhaps, be wise to prohibit absolutely 


known, and the bakers encouraged to keep watch over each other. 
If the law were quickly and cheaply enforced, they would take 
ample care to prevent a form of competition as ruinous to them- 
selvesastothose v hobuy the bread. ‘The poor, too, are clever in testing 
bread—though they have a whimsical prejudice in favour of flour ex- 
cessively white—and would put the law in force if they only knew how, 
with the most hearty good will. | Deprived of the power of adul- 
teration, the undersellers must fall back on regular trade, and lose 
with their evil profit the temptation to enforce excessive hours of 


work. 


None of these recommendations interfere with the prin- 


ciples of free-trade, and none would tend to check, as a baker's 


license would do, walimited competition. There is always danger 
in this, for bread, owing to its great cost of ¢ uriage and 
the taste for very new bread, must always be made within a certain 
distance of its consumers, and a combination of two or three men 
With hoys shut out from the 


ration made 


wight raise the price on a district. 
bakeries th wouvhly ventilated. and adu 


costly by tin . w bakers m ent hve as lon i th wen of Nh) 


bakehouse, 
hardworking tra le. 


TILE ROMAN QUESTION, 
[From our Srecta, CorresroxvDent. | 
London, Aug. 5, 1862 
above all ‘ ther subject ; 
No wonder! ‘The threatening and unusual 
excitement which prevails all over Italy—the nature of the ques- 
tion which keeps the whole kingdom in a ferment—the passionate 


Tue Roman question, in Paris, tower 


loutbursts of the great Italian hero, his unsparing denunciation of 
| Napoleon IIT., and the difficulty of unravelling the mystery of his 


movements—the incessant swarming to the southward of Italian 


| volunteers, ready to fight the last battle of their regenerated 


country—the eagerness with which forbidden enrolments are 


| being carried out; on the other hand, the detewnination of the 


Italian ministry to hinder, arms in hand if needed, any attempt to 


‘march to Rome, on the part of Garibaldi—the pouring down of 


the King’s forces upon Sicily and Naples—the blockading of the 
Roman coast by French cruisers—the arrest of Colonel Acerbi, an 
intimate friend of Garibalkdi’s, for alleg enlistment—in fine, 
Victor Emanuel’s proclamation pointing to any appeal like the 
one recently made by Garibaldi to the young against * arrogant 
foreigners” as calculated, if not intended, to give the signal for 
rebellion and civil war —all this seems to betoken * ents rprises ol 
| great pith and moment.” 

A friend of mine who resides in Rome, and is perfectly acquainted 
with the real situation of the Eternal City, sends me a description 
of the state of things there, which shows to what extent the 
patience of Italy is now exhausted. Apparently, Rome is calm ; the 
priests give or affect to vive ho sign of un ines ‘3 the chic rms 
wear no frowning aspect; no greater noise than usual is to be 
heard in the coffee-houses and places of public resort. Still, the 
excitement is intense, and the agitation all the more dangerous, 
perhaps, from its coming in whispers. ‘There is a talk everywhere 
of boldly venturing on an insurrectionary demonstration of some 
sort, qualche atto vigoroso in piazza. A letter from the Roman 
emigrants has been circulated, plainiy telling the Roman people 
that the Government, of Italy, trammelled by diplomacy, can do 
nothing for them, and that therefore they must rely for their libe- 
ration on their own courage. Well, even the most sober-minded 


| persons in Rome cannot bring themselves to disapprove of this 


flaming appeal. A plan has been set forth that, in the event of 
the Garibaldians crossing the frontier the Roman population should 
rush out of the town and make their way towards Velletri, in imi- 
tation of the celebrated retreat to the mount Aventine. What 
the French troops do, being unassisted ? Would 

gates, and driven 
scheme, and others of 


could, in that case, 
the disarmal crowd be stopped at the 
back at the point of the bayonet? ‘This 

the same de criptio i, nore or less } racticable, ar 
showing, at any rate, that the position has grown unbearable. It 
is wonderful how the party of action has in less than a fortnight 
been gaining ground. On the 29th of July, a young man, in one 
of the most populous quarters of the town, took off his coat, that 
every one could see he had a red shirt on. He was immediately 
arrested, so ominous is the importance attached by the Government 
to the Garibaidian colour! ‘hat, in Sicily, at a dinner given by 
the Marquis Pallavicino, Garibaldi said, * Rome or death,” is a 
fact well known in Rome, and these words are warmly commented 


In cont mpl ition, 


upon. <Any such as hesitate to repeat, ** Mount Aventine and 
Rome, or death,” are branded with the epithet coward, codardo. 
Nor are the ladies remiss in testifying their feelings. <A letter is 


said to have been addressed by many of them to Garibaldi to the 
effect that it is to him, and to him alone, they look for the resur- 
rection of Rome, *the city of the dead at present ;” asserting, 
moreover, that the Roman ladies will be found worthy of those 
matrons of old who thought the civic virtues of their children to be 
their finest jewels. 
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Now, is the commotion which threatens to shake Italy to its | will be no fight. Instead of crossing bayonets, we shall rush into 
very foundations, the exclusive work of Garibaldi? No impartial | each other's arms. The debt we owe to the sister nation wil] then 
observer will come to that conclusion at a moment when we| be fully paid.” But granted this will not be the case. Could 
are informed that from all quarters there is a stir of Italian anything | be imagined more terrible than the position of the 
youths all over Italy ; that volunteers land at Palermo almost daily | French Emperor, in the event of an attack of this most touching 
from the north Italian provinces and from Naples ; that no less} and noble character, resulting in the murder of Garibaldi and 
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than two thousand young men have left Florence for an unknown 
destination ; that hundreds and hundreds of them present them- 
selves daily in Genoa, at the offices of the emancipating associa- 
tion ; that, in order to fulfil what they consider a patriotic duty, 
many go the length of selling and pawning all they possess, and 
that ** Rome or death” is not unlikely to become the watchword 
of every Italian who has the independence of his country truly at 
heart. It is very well for the Turin correspondent of the Zines 
to say that the loud plaudit which greets Garibaldi everywhere 
seems something hollow and barren; that those who shout and 
storm are only “the unthinking, irresponsible masses,” the 
“sound” persons keeping aloof. We all know what is too 
often meant by “sound ” persons on the morrow of a triumphant 
revolution. ‘Those are men of ‘sound ” judgment, of course, who, 
having been at no pains to sow, are ready to reap, and do not like to 
be disturbed in the quiet enjoyment of other people's labour! As 
to the “ unthinking, irresponsible masses,” so roundly disposed of, it 
was, after all, through them, that Garibaldi was enabled to achieve 
such deeds as would, without their enthusiastic support, have been 
impossible, and would to this day remain utterly incomprehensible. 
‘The welcome liberator of Sicily, the honest patriot who entered 
Naples in an open carriage and conquered Naples, the partisan 
warrior to whose daring Italy is indebted for her autonomy, and 
Victor Emanuel for a kingdom, Joseph Garibaldi would have 
never been equal to his mission had he not been the advocate of a 
just cause, the mouthpiece of the stout-hearted *+ masses,” the 
truest representative of an unadulterated national feeling. And 
such he is now. 

Nor is there anything conclusive as to the direction in which 
the tide of public opinion really runs in the fact that Rattazzi is 
supported in the Italian Parliament by the majority. ‘The cireum- 
stances above stated seem to indicate that this Parliament has 
ceased, to say the least of it, faithfully to represent the feclings of 
the nation at large. If not, there is a peaceful, constitutional 
means of ascertaining it beyond doubt and dispute. let the 
Parliament be dissolved; let the people be called upon to tell in a 
legal manner to which side they incline. Were the decision to 
turn the scale in favour of a policy contrary to his, Garibaldi would 
readily submit, as in duty bound, and great evils and perils would 
thus be avoided. ‘This is the view which the most enlightened 
members of the French liberal party take of the question. ‘They 
have read, with much regret and concern, the proclamation by 
which Victor Emanuel is made to assume an_ antagonistic 
attitude towards a man to whom he owes so much, and 
whose popularity has been, up to this moment, generously em- 
ployed in backing his throne. It is their impression that minis- 
terial responsibility should have only been brought into play on 
this occasion, because Victor Emanuel could not personally inter- 
fere without running the risk of cither compromising his own 
authority, or damaging the reputation of one 8 is the boast of 


the slaughter of his companions in arms by the conquerors of 
| Solferino !_ Would not a cold feeling of horror thrill through the 

veins of every human being, in every country where there is stil] 
| left any respect for humanity and justice? Would not history 
| have to add to the dismal records of the 2nd of December those of 
| a massacre not less execrable ? Would not henceforth the Tuilerieg 
| be haunted by the spectre of Italian vengeance? ‘These are 
| results of a nature to prey on the Emperor's mind, and he cay 
hardly contemplate them without a shudder. 

Certain it is that this wild move of Garibaldi’s, if not checked 
too completely and too soon by Victor Emanuel, bids fair to 
force the most desirable solution of the Roman difficulty, that js, 
the withdrawal of the French garrison from Rome. I have from 
the very best source that M. ‘Thouvenel, on leaving for Germany. 
said to an Italian gentleman, Mr. C., ‘* La courroie ne peut plus 
étre allongée: il faut absolument en finir”—*‘>The cord can no 
longer be stretched; there must be an end of it.” As for the 
opposition of the clergy, the Emperor not being bold enough to 
crush the obstacle, is said to be disposed to go round, by urging on 
the Great Powers to give their assent to the convocation of a 
Congress—a step which he thinks might relieve him, in the eyes of 
the Church, from the responsibility of having abandoned the Pope. 

Be this as it may, la courroie ne peut plus étre allongée. If so, 
| the accusations brought against Garibaldi by many a * sound” 
| person might perhaps, before long, fall to the ground. The man 

who cut the Gordian knot was no fool: his name was Alexander 
A FReemay. 





| the Great. 


THE NEW LEVY. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
| Boston, 22nd July, 


Srx months ago, an American prophet, who foretold that at the 
|} end of July the North would be engaged in raising a new army to 
| retrieve the fortunes of a new Manassas, would have met with the 
| fate of most political Cassandras. ‘The event has proved that for 
once the gloomier view was the right one. Gradually, in spite of 
absurd mis-statements, and still more absurd reticence on the part 
| of the Government, the people of the North are awakening to the 
| sense of their true position. One hears little now of the advance 

to Richmond, less still of the masterly strategy by virtue of which 
a retreat was considered equivalent to an onward movement. The 
truth is becoming known, and to my mind the whole issue of the 
| present conflict depends upon the manner in which that know- 
| ledge is received. Any one who knows the North, who has seen its 
| wealth, its energy, and its people, can have I think little doubt of 
| its ultimate success in a harder enterprise even than that of sub- 
| jugating the South, if it is willing to exert its full power. But 
| that if'is a very great one. ‘There are numerous sectional divisions, 
political partizanships, constitutional difficulties, and_ traditional 








his country. ‘They think that a constitutional appeal to the nation | prejudices, which all operate against the full power of the North 
would have been a step more advisable in every respect, and that | being exerted in unison. ‘The question is whether these dividing 
the opposite course was pressed upon the King of Piedmont by the | forces will be neutralized by the one great common feeling of the 
French Emperor, whom they not unnaturally suppose incensed | North—love of the Union, lust of power, patriotism, or by what- 





against Garibaldi. 

The truth is, that, even apart from the vituperative language of 
the Italian hero, he has, by stirring up Italy, so far succeeded in 
perplexing Napoleon, as to make it almost indispensable for him to 
withdraw his soldiers from Rome. 

Almost all the English papers have been loud in denouncing the 
rashness of Garibaldi’s conduct. Some of them would have us 
believe that he is a stark madman. A deeper insight into the 
situation might, perhaps, have led them to a very different conclu- 


sion. There is one side of the question which seems to have been | 


overlooked altogether: in what way is the present commotion of 
Italy likely to influence the decisions of the Emperor? Is it not 
obvious that the mere prospect of the sinister complications to 
which an attack upon Rome could not fail to give rise, must 
operate on his mind as a most powerful inducement to do, at last, 
what he ought todo? And, if so, might not Garibaldi’s madness 
turn out to be something very much like wisdom? Mark how 
different would be the consequences of an attack upon Rome, in 
reference to Napoleon, and in reference to Garibaldi. ‘The worst 
thing that could befall Garibaldi would be to die the death of a 
soldier and of a martyr in a desperate, but, after all, heroic effort 
at wresting his country from the grasp of a foreign despot ; whilst 
the best thing that could befall Napoleon would be to have the 
course he ought to have long ago taken forced upon him by the 
very unwillingness of his soldiers to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of those who fought side by side with them at Magenta and 
Solferino. 7 ~ 

_ Garibaldi may, I am sorry to say, suffer himself to be betrayed 
into a magnanimous error, in thinking fraternization probable ; but 
no man can know beforehand to a certainty what effect would, at a 
given moment, be produced on French soldiers by an attempt made 
conformably to the views which Garibaldi is reported by the Times 
itself to have expressed, as he showed himself to the multitudes 
from town to town: “ Let us go to Rome, crying: * Long live 
France!’ there is no war between us and the French, and there 


ever name you choose to call it; and this question will, as I have 
| said, be answered in great measure by the_nation’s response to the 
| present exigency. 

Let me say then, first, that as far as words go, there is less 
appearance than ever of the North’s being ready to give in. The 
|ery of the nation for war is louder than I ever yet heard it. 
In no organ of the Northern press (and there are many—the New 

York Herald in chief—which are undoubtedly Secessionist in heart) 
has the word compromise or separation been used. The one public 
document in which the idea of a compromise has been ever 
| breathed has been the address of the Border States deputies to the 
| President ; and the manner in which the allusion is made is a clear 
proof of how unpopular the idea is felt to be throughout the 
| North. The whole object of this address—in itself a remarkably 
| able one—was to throw discredit on Mr. Lincoln's emancipation 
policy. The President had stated in his letter to the Border States 
| deputies that a policy of gradual emancipation, once adopted by 
| their States, would relieve him from a pressure he found it daily 
| more difficult to resist. It was obvious that the pressure alluded 
to was that exerted by the Abolitionists, who are constantly urging 
upon the President a measure of general emancipation. The 
Border States deputies chose to assume in their reply that the 
pressure referred to was exerted by the advocates of a compromise. 
The assumption was a clever one, politically speaking, as it tended 
to re-assure the outside world that the result of an emancipation of 
the slaves in the Border States would be to enable the Government 
| to establish a line of division between North and South, and the 
framers of the reply knew well that nothing would alienate the 
North so much from the President’s emancipation policy as the idea 
that its adoption could tend in any way to the division of the 
Union. ‘The popular rallying cry of the North is still Webster's 
dictum :—** The Union, one and for ever, it must and shall be 
preserved.” 

Facts, however, not words, will really decide the war, and the 
most prominent test of facts is the success or failure of the new 


| 
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There are many causes which are hostile to its chances of 


evy. . 
~ Taking in the three months’ volunteers, probably nearly 
en has been in the service of the Federal armies 


million of m ¢ t J 
oe the war began. Now, as the population of the Northern 


States is about 24 millions, and the average life of a generation in 
America is certainly not over 30 years, there would be about four 
millions only of men above 20. One in four of the military popu- 
jation of a country is an enormous proportion. All and more 
than all the men who would go naturally to the war have gone 
already, and the vast majority of the present levy will have to be 
drawn from classes to whom volunteering is a heavy personal sacri- 
fice. ‘There is no general distress, too, to press the poorer classes 
into the army for subsistence. ‘The price of living has risen since 
the war; but wages, owing to the scarcity of labour, have risen in a 
higher ratio. Then the call for troops has been made under the most 
dispiriting circumstances. It comes on the day after a disaster, at a 
time when there is little prospect of immediate action, and when 
the war seems likely to be prolonged indefinitely. The confidence 
of the people in the generalship of its commanders, and still more 
jn the policy of the Government, has been rudely shaken. ‘The 
harvest is close at hand, and the sons of the Northern farmers and 
yeomen, Who form so large a portion of the Federal army, can 
hardly enlist till the crops are got in, The Irish, too, are hanging 
back. Amongst them the prejudice against the Negro is stronger 
than among any other class; and they believe that the effect of 
emancipation would be to flood the Northern States with free 
negroes, and thus lower their own wages. ‘The power of the Irish 
element, both in the Government and in the army of the North, 
has been immensely exaggerated abroad, but still it is an element 
of some importance, and such as it is, it is undoubtedly alienated 
by the abolition character which the war is inevitably assuming. 
There is a common idea, too, among the Irish, that conscription will 
be resorted to, and that in this event the price for substitutes 
would be much higher than any bounty yet offered. All 
these causes are more or less local and temporary in 
their character; but there is one cause which retards en- 
listment more widely and more seriously than all of them put 
together, and that is the want of public confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the war. There is a general and growing conviction 
that the temporizing policy of the Government has failed. 
Slavery the nation sees is a fact that must be looked boldly in the 
face, and the time is come for the Government to declare openly 
what it means to do and what it means not to do with reference 
to it. An outspoken profession of faith, either for or against 
abolition, would for the time strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Till some such profession is issued, public faith in the 


policy of the war will not be restored ; and as yet the Government | 


still holds fast to its rule of ignoring all disagreeable questions. 
“T should like my boy to go to the war,” a gentleman said to me 
the other day, whose son wanted to join the army, * but I don't 
want to risk his life till I can see that the Government is going in 
to win.” This feeling, though expressed in various ways, seems 
to me the prevailing one. 

I was present, after I wrote to you last week, at the great mass 
meeting of New York summoned in support of the war. 

The day was sultry beyond description. A heavy thunderstorm 
was gathering in the air, and burst before the closeof the meeting ; 
the thermometer stood at 93 degs. in the shade, and from time to 
time dense clouds of dust were whirled through the streets by the 
hot gusts of wind. Altogether the day was a gloomy one, and 
the meeting was affected by the atmosphere. ‘There was a dense 
crowd collected, but whether 20,000, or 30,000 or 50,000, neither 


I nor anyone else could tell; it was so broken into knots. The 


fact which impressed me most with the size of the crowd was the 


thick file of men which passed along the Broadway pavements for | 


hours before the meeting in the direction of the place of gather- 
ing in Union-square. ‘The square itself is not well selected for a 
mass meeting. It is nearly as large, I should fancy, as Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and at least two-thirds of its area is occupied by an 
oblong garden, fenced round with high iron railings, and covered 
with thick tiles. No public speaker, not even Garibaldi, could 
make his voice heard half way down the square. So there were 
some half-dozen hustings raised in different parts of the square, 
round each of which crowds were collected, moving from stand to 
stand, as the impulse seized them. There was a goodly display 
ef flags, and bands of music, and processions of school-children. 
The crowd was composed almost entirely of men. ‘The windows 
of the houses were filled with gaily-dressed ladies ; and across Dr. 
Cheever’s Church, which looks upon the square, there was hung a 
scroll with the text written on it, ‘* Preach deliverance to the 


earth and to all the inhabitants thereof.” ‘These were all the | 


outward paraphernalia. Of the speeches themselves you could 
hear but little. The buzz of the thousand voices, the cheers of the 
crowd around the stands, and the constant cracking of squibs 
and guns rendered any speaker inaudible more than a few yards 
off; and as for pushing through the crowd right up to the stands 
in that stifling atmosphere, it was a thing not to be thought of 
even now without horror. ‘The densest and the most enthusiastic 
crowd was collected round the stand of the ‘* New York Christian 


Young Men’s Association,” where General Fremont was in the | 


chair. A spare slight-built man, some five-and-forty years of 
age, with bushy eyebrows, a short stubby beard, and a slight stoop 
in the somewhat narrow shoulders, he looked more like a man of 
study than the Pathfinder. His manner was very quiet, 
his words, as far as I could hear them, few, and spoken with a slow 


half-foreign accent. ‘Lhe one outward symptom of the “ Con- 
| dottiere ” General was to be found, if any where, in the keen bright 
| restless eyes. Still, there was a sort of magic in his name, if not 
j}in his presence. Here, at any rate, was a man who, right or 
| wrong, would have fought the war far otherwise than it had 
| been fought, as yet; who knew what he wanted to do, if not 
| how to do it. It must have been some feeling of this kind which 
kept the largest crowd and raised the loudest cheers about Fremont. 
| Otherwise, at his stand, there was as little as at the others to 
| rouse excitement. ‘The whole meeting had been arranged on what 
was styled **a common Union platform, on which all parties could 
|agree.” ‘The consequence was that any decided expression of 
conviction was impossible, either for or against abolition, and 
the speeches were models of tame common-place. The men of 
decided views were amongst the crowd, not amongst the speakers. 
Ward Beecher, Greeley, Gay, Tilton, and all the abolitionists of 
note were there, but took no part. ‘Their time was not yet 
jcome. ‘The multitude was there, anxious, restless, and weary ; but 
the prophet to lead, or else the faith to follow, was still wanting. 
| ‘There was a van drawn through the crowd with placards pasted 
over it of ** Hurrah for MeClellan!” The crowd, how ever, made 
| no response, and with the exception of the dense throngs and the 
| cheers for Fremont, the grand mass meeting for the Union was a 
failure. 

At Boston, and throughout most of the New England towns, 
| mass mectings have been held constantly since the eall for troops, 
and far more enthusiasm has been displayed. It is very difficult 
to ascertain the exact progress of the new enlistments, as no lists 
are issued. As far as I can learn, about 30,000 men in all have as yet 
been levied. ‘The New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Ohio contingents will be raised without much difficulty. The 
other States have not responded very heartily to the call. Still I 
adhere to the opinion I expressed last week, that the new levy will 
be raised ; but [ also think this levy is the last that can be raised 
without conscription, unless there should be a more decisive policy 
| adopted, or a new provocation given to the national pride by the 
| prospect of foreign intervention, 

But before I leave the subject of the levy, let me mention one 
or two incidents out of many connected with it, which came 
under my own notice. In the City Hall Park of New York there 
are two sheds hastily run up, one is the enlistment office, the other, 
the hospital for wounded soldiers brought to New York. Along- 
side of the recruiting sergeant one sees the convalescent soldiers, 
wounded, worn and maimed, pottering about beneath the trees, 
| The arrangement is not, perhaps, a politic one. Flags and drinking 
booths and bands of music might attract recruits more readily ; 
yet to my mind there is an air of resolution and stern purpose 
| given by the contrast of the wounded soldier and the new recruit 
which is not without promise, So again, | think I told you but a 
few weeks ago of a house I knew of, where there hung the pictures 
of three bright gallant-looking lads who had gone to the war, one 
of them never to return. 1] was there a day or two ago, and a 
second of the portraits is now a remembrance of one who died in 
battle ; and yet the only change I could sve in the conversation of 
those to whom the portraits belonged was an increased ardour: for 
the war, a more intense sympathy for the cause for which the dead 
had fallen. One more I must mention also. Last week, in travelling 
up by night from Washington, the cars were crowded with sick 
and wounded soldiers on their way home from the peninsula, On 
the bench behind me there were a woman in black with a sick 
child, and a discharged soldier whose health had broken down in 
the swamps. The woman was a widow just returned from the 
deathbed of her brother, who, like her husband, had been killed in 
the campaign. ‘The man looked dreadfully worn and ill. He said, 
and I think truly, that he should never be fit for a day’s work 
again. Ile had a grievance, too, of his own against the Govern- 
ment, who he considered had behaved shabbily about the amount 
of bounty paid him on his discharge. I could hear the soldier and 
| soldier's widow telling each other of their hardships and their sor- 
| rows, and at last the man consoled the woman by saying to her, 
| * Well, after all, it’s for our country, and we were bound to do it.” 
The woman answered him, “ Yes, that’s so ;” and though the 
words might be vulgar, it seemed to me that about them there was 
something of true heroism. 
The last night of my stay in the New World has come, and to- 
morrow I cross the sea. It has been my fortune to see a great 
country in a great crisis of its history, and | trust that in these 
letters I may have conveyed some impression of the great questions 
now at issue. ‘The longer I have lived here the more clearly | 
have seen that the cause of the North is the cause of right, and 
order, and law. Very fast, too, more by the working of God's 
laws than by man’s wisdom, it is becoming the cause of freedom 
and of human rights. ‘There is much, | grant, to offend one in the 
| language of the North, not a little to dishearten one in what has 
not been done, something to condemn also in what has been done, 
Still, with all this you must take the greater good with the lesser 
evil, and those who believe in freedom and in human progress must, 
I think, wish the North good speed. With that wish farewell. 








THE BISHOP OF OXFORD :—(LETTER TO TITE 
EDITOR.) 

Sm,.—As a constant reader of the Spectator, 1 have been very 

thankful for the tone of yowr munerous articles of late on the 

American question. ‘The fairness and decency of the Spectator 
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have been in marked contrast to the tone adopted by too many of 
our papers—notoriously by the Times. I am the more sorry to 
see in your cwrent number the sneering attack on the Bishop of 
Oxford, on account of his recommendation to his clergy to remem- 
ber in their public prayers ‘‘ our brethren in America.” As one 
of the clergy of the diocese of Oxford, it is not my business to 
defend my Bishop, but to act on his recommendation (which I 
shall do very heartily), but the paragraph in the Speetutor to 
which I allude strikes me as being so unfair that I venture to ask 
your reconsideration of it. In point of fuct, even, it is inaccurate. 
You state that the Bishop orders * the insertion of one paragraph 
and two pauses in the Morning Service.” 1 need hardly say that 
the Bishop has no authority to do so, and he does nothing of the 
sort. He has authority, expressly reserved to him by the Rubric, 
‘‘as ordinary of the place,” 
fit to be given after the Nicene Creed, 
nor truly described as a “paragraph inserted in the service. 
Again, the two pauses which he directs to be made can never both 
occur in any When the Litany is read, the 
prayer ‘for all men” is not: and vice versa. 


Such notice is not fairly, 


one service. 
conditions of 


The effect of this order will be then simply that once in the | 


Morning and once in the Evening Service the congregation will be 
invited to pause for a few moments, and remember in their prayers 
their ‘brethren in America.” Surely there is nothing worthy of 
a sneer in this; nothing more than as Christians we are bound to 
do. M r, both the petitions specially referred to apply just 
as much to the slave population as to the free. A prayer for 
” ace, unity, and coneord” is not, I would submit, a prayer that 
God would mooth over the difliculty.” A prayer that God 
would * relieve aee wvrding to their several neecssitics all those who 
are any ways afflicted or distressed,” surely includes the negro slave. 
There is nothing here which Wilberforce, the father, would not 
have joined in heartily. It is surely unfair to sneer at as ** pietism” 
in the * bishop” what might have been equally expected from any 
* pious” layman. IT can understand a sneer at the notion of 
praying at all from any one who thinks that God has nothing to do 
with this working, fighting, suffering world in which we live. I 
ehould not have been surprised at such a paragraph as that which I 
complain of in the Times. I should not have thought it out of 
place there, as I do think it in the Spectator. The Spectator does not 
commonly ignore God's dealings with men; it is not commonly 
unfair in its judgments of any man, be he layman, bishop, or 
simply, like your obedient servant, A Curate. 
[it seems to us clear that an American peace at the present 
moment woulkl be equivalent to an indefinite prolongation and 


WOVE 


extension of slavery. Certainly we did not mean to ignore God's 
dealings but to vindicate them in the paragraph complained of. — 
! D, Snectator. 
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THE GERMAN AND THE AUSTRIAN PICTURES.— 


INTERNATIONAL, 








As has been hinted before in these pages, the German is the least 
effectively represented ef all the continental schools at the Inter- 
n } It was not to be expected that we should 
f the hands of those who, like Veit, Overbeck. 
Sehnorr, and Cornelius, confine their labours almost solely to 
fresco painting ; but we might naturally have looked for a more 


liberal display by the Dusseldorf painters, in whose works there is 
a more varied range, greater vitality, and, as regards [nglish 
taste, a better system of painting than in the aseetic pietism and 
niystic allegory of the reeognized masters of German art. In 
the historical and religious pictures of the German collection here, 
there is a great deal that is extremely tame and common-place 





in design, accompanied by little technical merit either in 
colow or execution. Of this class, among many others, are 
Schradar’s melodramatic and grimacing ‘ Lady Macbeth,” 


Schloepeke’s ** Death of Niclot” (ia which, however, the action of 
the horses is spirited and clever); ** The Entry of Luther into 
Worms, by Martersteig, and Gustav Richter’s * Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter.” In this last, the figure of the Saviour is especially 
weak in conception ; the attitude and features are destitute of 
nobleness or dignity. The disciples are equally poor and common- 
place ; and it is only the grace and feeling manifest in the newly 
awakened girl that save the picture from utter condemnation. A 
* Portrait of a Lady” in a green dress, also by Richter, is a far 
better specimen of his powers. 
features and drapery are well modelled. But tamer and more 
insipid than those mentioned above, and it might almost be said 
than any other * high art” pictures from Germany, are a series of 


eleven paintings by Professor Miicke, illustrative of the 
life of St. Meinrad. It would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing feebler or more emasculated than these. In the form 
of cheap lithographs they might possibly aid the devotion 


of some ignorant peasant, but as pictures they are unbearable. It 
is pleasant to pass from these inane works, which seem to have been 
done by men who apparently ignore that wholesome edict, that the 


first duty of a painter is to learn how to paint—who shut their | 


eyes to all beauty of colour and all natural action—and embody 
their perhaps profound but often hazy ideas in most affected and 
unsatisfactory language. It is pleasant to turn from these to an 
historical picture which, though evidently the work of an unprac- 


to direct any notice which he thinks | 


It is animated and lifelike ; the | 


~ cr. 

| tised hand, and, consequently, full of errors, has yet the power of 
| touching the imagination and stamping its lineaments forcibly on 
the memory. T allude to Carl Piloty’s colossal picture of “Ney 
| after the Burning of Rome.” It has already been described in these 
| pages by another writer, and I therefore need do no more than to 
| point out some of its more striking defects, such as placing the princi. 
| pal figure so far away in the background, the want of compactness jy 
the composition and of good colour in the flesh tones, which now 

participate more of the unkindly hue of brickdust, more especially 

in the heads of the foremost guards. As a set-off against these 

| shortcomings we may give high praise to the conception of Nery 
| as he stalks along in effeminate dress, but with brutal contempt of 
| humanity and suffering, most forcibly expressed in his gesture and 
features. This is rendered with striking power. Some of the 
best passages of painting will be found in the charred and blackened 
ruins, parts of which are almost deceptive in their truth, Ip g 


* | word this is a very strong and very original picture— it affords 


ample proof that if the painter is, as I believe him to be, a young 

|man, he will shortly do great things. Of Menzel’s “ Frederick 
ithe Great” I have already spoken, when discussing the battle. 
| pieces; it is one of the ablest and most vigorous pictures 
in the German collection. By the same painter “ A Cop. 
}sultation of Doctors.” a small work, has been recently 
added, remarkable, all the designs of this artist are, for 
truth of facial expression and individual character. At the head 
of the German painters of genre stands Ludwig Knaus; but the 
| work he has here, ** A Funeral in the Forest,” is not one of his 
best, execllent though it is. A soldier and his prisoner, a most 
cheat-the-gallows-locking knave, whose cast of features, look, and 
bearing, by the way, remind one strongly of our London scoundrels, 
have drawn up on one side of the road to make way for the funeral 
procession, headed by a boy bearing a cross and the children of the 
village school, who chant as they walk along. Behind follow old 
men and women who accompany the bier. The colouring is a 
tritle blackish and heavy, but the painting is honest and straight- 
| forward, and the contrast between the sullen-looking prisoner who 
has the grace to doff his cap, despite his hands being tied, and 
the innocent children who regard him with looks of awe and 
aversion, is expresse with great foree. A better sample of Knaus’s 
work may be seen at the French Gallery in Pall Mall—a conjuror 
playing his tricks off before an assemblage of rusties in a barn— 
a picture full of humour, character, and expression. Of a similar 
class is a clever work by Vautier, of Dusseldorf, called *+ Sunday 
Morning,” in which a lank, stern-visaged woman has suddenly 
returned from chureh and surprised her husband and some friends 
engaged in a social game of cards. "Their various expressions on 
being eaught in the act are humorously true ;—one, whose heart 
fails him at the prospect of a severe and long-winded lecture, hides 
in an angle of the cottage wall; others keep a dogged and resolute 
while the youngest of the party looks thoroughly 
lashamed of himself, “The Birthday Fete of a Country 
| Parson,” by Grund, is of secondary merit. ‘The fat priest 
Istands with beaming face and open arms. in the doorway 
to receive the presents of flowers and fruits which the children 
lof his flock offer to his aeceptance. Better in point of technical 
| execution, and with a more agreeable feeling for colour than th 
though not so remarkable for expressional power, are 
** Petition to the Doge of Venice” and ** A Court 
sitting in Judgment.” Praise must also be awarded ITubner's 
‘ Emigrant’s Farewell,” Meyer's * Blind Man's Buff,” Siegert’s 
Child earnestly studying a picture in a wondrously painted gilt 
fraine, and Boser’s seenes of peasant life, ** ‘The Poor Boy” and 
* The Church-goer.” 

‘There are some good animal pictures in this seetion, the best, 

perhaps, being Otto Weber's * String of Horses” indulging in all 
sorts of gambols, in real or pretended fright at a military band 
that may be seen coming along the road which skirts the 
i'meadow. The effect of sunshine, not an casy thing to do 
| when treated in large masses, has been thoroughly realized, and 
the action of the startled horses, so varied and energetic, is not 
less successful. Very nearly as for ul are Steffeck’s ** Greyhounds,” 
|in which the white dog is relieved against a bright sky with great 
effect and truth of tone. Other animal pieces, more or less dry in 
colour, but having qualities of humour or truthful delineation to 
recommend them, will be found in Otto Speckter’s ** Great Un- 
known” —a number of village curs paying attention, complimentary 
or otherwise, to a strange dog who has wandered among them, 
| A Stork carrying an Infant,” by the same, and Burkel’s 
* Catching Horses.” *e 

The Austrian pictures have very much the same characteristies 
that are to be found in the German. There is the same deficiency 
| of that vigour and life in the high branches of painting which 


as 
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is developed to so great an extent in the French and 
Belgian works. It is to pictures of the genre or incident 
class one must look for anything that can possess any 


abiding interest. Foremost among these are two pictures by 
Ferdinand Waldmiiller, of Vienna. In * Christmas Eve” 4 
number of little ones are delightfully examining the toys for the 
decoration of the Christmas tree. ** The Apprentice’s Reception 

represents the introduction by a peasant woman of her son to the 
ishop of a cooper. The youth is somewhat abashed by the * chaff 
of the master and workmen, and the merry inquisitive locks of the 
icooper’s children. _ In both of these there is considerable aptitude 
in expressing the odd ways and habits of children, to say nothing 
lof command of character and natural gesture, The painting 4 
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monotonously even, and somewhat spi ritless in its plodding earnest - 
ness. After them there is really very little that need detain one 
among the Austrian pictures, for it is useless to waste words on 
such inane and vapid academic stuff as_ will be found in Schaffer’s 
« St. Cecilia,” or the ‘+ Persecution of the Christians in the * Ca- 
tacombs,” by Carl Rahl. The catalogue gives the title of a pic- 
ture by Czermak, a ** Razzia of Bashi Bazouks,” which is not to 
be discovered in the Exhibition, for the simple reason that it still 
hangs in Mr. Gambart’s gallery. Had it been here it would, by 
means of its firm and powerful drawing, good colour, and general 
manliness of style, have utterly thrown into the shade any other 
Austrian picture of life-size seale. ‘There are a few animal pictures, 
put none deserving special notice, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
clever, but very black * Ifungarian Horse fair,” by Rafialt; and 
in landscape there are many creditable specimens, but none which 
will make any very favourable impression on those accustomed to the 
works of our own painters. ‘The Dutch school should follow next, 
but its merits are too great to be briefly dismissed, and I must defer 
my remarks therefore to a future occasion. Dry Por. 


a7 , . 
ausic, 
——> 
Tur revival, after eight years’ absence from the London stage, of 
Muasaniello is certainly well calculated to bring the Covent Garden 
season of 1862 to a close with becoming ¢eclat. It is true, that of | 
the revivals announced by Mr. Gye at the commencement of the | 
season, only one—-Fobert le Diable—has actually been given, and | 
that Masaniello is, in reality, a substitute for La Figlia del 
Reggimento and Orfeo, but I donot think many who were present 
at Covent Garden on ‘Thursday night will feel disposed to quarrel 
with Mr. Gye’s arrangements. ‘There is hardly an opera that is 
capable of being put on the stage with greater effect of scenery 
and costumes than Masaniello ; there is not a theatre in Europe 
where the manager has at his command such scenic resources of all 
kinds as Covent Garden, and, I must add, never has the lavish 
magnificence of Covent Garden spectacle been so tempered by 
perfect taste and experience in stage management as in the present 
revival of Muasaniello. 

Whatever may be the fate next year of Mr. Gye’s other revival, 1 
have little doubt but that Masaniello will form a prominent part 
of the attractions of Covent Garden next season. Inferior as the | 
music per se may be to that of Meyerbeer, it is always, even if but 
superficially, illustrative of the events and emotions of the drama, 
and, to say the least, contains enough that is gay and sparkling to 
carry off a certain amount of what is feeble and almost tedious ; 
while even if M. Auber is utterly incapable of rising to the height 
of force and passion demanded by many of the situations, his 
music is at least a relief after the brazen crashes, chromatic shricks, 
and alarming uts de positione with which Verdi attempts to com- 
pensate for the absence of these qualifications. The /ibretto, too, 
is not only comprehensible, which that of Roberto is not, but 
possesses great dramatic interest—undue as may be the share cen- 
tred in one character—while the incomparably picturesque nature 
of the spectacle, as represented at Covent Garden, alone is enough 
to secure a run for the Opera, even were the music or the part of 
the hero respectively in less perfect hands than those of the Covent 
Garden orchestra and Signor Mario. 

With regard to the performance of Thursday night, the 
warm encore by a crowded house, of the overture, was a 
fitting augury for the success of the evening. ‘The opening scena 
for Alfonso, though presenting no remarkable feature of interest, was 
given by Signor Neri-Baraldi with all the effect of which his really | 
beautiful voice is capable. The air for Llviva, **Oh! bel mo- 
mento,” characterized by Auber’s worst mannerism of overdone 

fioriture, was sung by Made. Marie Battu, accurately and brilliantly 
perhaps, but without either the grace or tenderness of expression 
sufficient to confirm her Parisian successes with an audience like 
that of Covent Garden. Fenella, ‘La muette di Portici,” is repre- 
sented by Mdlle. Salvioni, and T must dismiss this exceptional 
part by remarking that, exquisitely graceful as are all the gestures 
of the celebrated danseuse, it is doubtful whether by a slight 
sacrifice of that grace something more nearly approaching the suc- | 
cessive emotions to be pourtrayed might not be attained. The 
somewhat feeble concerted piece—almost the only one attempted in 
the opera—at the close of the first act, did not, of course, produce 
any great sensation; and it is not, in fact, until the commence- | 
ment of the second, when Masaniello enters, that the musical 
interest of the opera begins. As I have implied, the resumption | 
by Signor Mario, after a lapse of eight years, of the character he 
introduced to the London public in 1849, was, as regarded the cast, | 
the one event of the evening. Certain it is that the great tenor | 
seemed determined, if possible, to show his hearers that even the | 
quarter of a century during which he has delighted opera-goers all 
over Europe, had not detracted from the beauty of his voice or the 
grace of his singing. The lovely barcarolle, with its rippling 
accompaniment, was sung by him with a refined sweetness, together 
with an unmistakeable view to the ulterior revolutionary meaning 
of the words, and a delicacy of shade in the * aside” phrase ‘+ Silenzio 
0 pescator,” unattainable, to say the least, by any other living singer. 
Still, however, it was not until the scene with /’ietro—Signor 
Graziani—when he hears of Fenella’s abduction, and the wild call 
for vengeance in the duet ** Sard il morir,” that his full powers as 
a great singer and actor showed forth and seemed to electrify the 








lof art. 


' . . 
the Belgravian novelist. 


audience. ‘The next act is certainly a triumph of stage manage- 
ment. The curtain rises on the quaint architecture of an Italian 
market-place, filled with a busy crowd, dressed in every picturesque 
contrast and variety of colours that can please the eye, and all 
joining in the complicated market chorus. Soon, business being 
over, a genuine * Tarantella ” is danced by girls, the whole throng 
joining in the dance with heads, hands, and feet, as if a whole host 
of tarantulas had really been let loose on the stage, and yet all retiring 
in perfect accord with the piquant strains of the dance. ‘Then 
soldiers enter in search of Fenella, but are surrounded and igno- 
miniously defeated by the market people, with a volley of gourds, 
in a scene of most ludicrous uproar. Suddenly all is hushed, and 
all join in the unaccompanied prayer dictated by Masaniello. A 


| larger body of troops then arrive, and the curtain falls upon an 


elaborately arranged sham fight, with a full accompaniment of 
musketry and artillery volleys. Whether all this is to be regarded 
as “opera” or not, is a question, but regarded as spectacle it is 
certainly perfection, the immense crowd on the stage going 
through every one of the above phases of elaborate disorder with 
as much precision as a regiment of guards through a review. Of 
vocal music, there is but little worthy of note in the act, but what 
there is for the chorus was admirably executed ; the market chorus, 
and the prayer—the latter taken by Auber from a mass of his own 
composition—being of course the two preat points, 

L regret I have not space to devote to the remainder of the opera, 
All I can say is that Signor Mario both sang and acted throughout 
as he had begun, that Madlle. Battu was much more successful 
in the airs * Arbitra d’una vita” than in the earlier part of the 
opera, and that the chorus **Onor, onor e gloria,” was given with 
great effect. 

«+The opera is announced for repetition to-morrow night, and also 
on ‘Tuesday, ‘Thursday, and Saturday in next week, AMATEUR, 


BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON TIS WAY THROUGH 
THE WORLD. 
Mr. THackenay has arrived at a peculiar distinction in the world 
When we look at a new picture of any recognised 
school—suppose the Dutch School of Art—we do not expect to 
receive any entirely novel idea. We look at the pictures of 
Wouvermans’ and weask where is the White Horse; we look at 
Teniers or Ostade, and we expect to see our old friends, the old clay 
jug, the old merry boors, the old natural bourgeois life. Of each 
new picture, we judge, or attempt to judge, whether that new 
specimen of the familiar class is of the first excellence in that 
class. If a person says, “‘Teniers is occupied with low subjects,” 
we answer, “ Of course he is! how young you are!” In the same 
way, when we read a now book of Mr. Thackeray's, we know pre- 
cisely that which we have to anticipate. We are well aware that 
human life will be delineated in a certain characteristic way, and 
according to certain very peculiar and characteristic conventions. 
That is Thackeray, we say: we know what he is, and we do not 


| expect him to change; we compare himself with hims lf; we only 


ask whether he is good to-day in comparison to what he was 
yesterday. 

Mr. Thackeray is a writer to whom this peculiar sort of fame 
is especially natural and appropriate. His most obvious merit is 
an artistic expression. His words have a felicity in conveying 
what he means, which no other words would have. His delinea- 
tion is inexplicably, but somehow certainly, better than any other 
sort of delineation of the same kind. You say those sentimeuts 
are low ; they are, at any rate, not the highest; but if you try to 
express those sentiments yourself, you will find that you come to 
nothing, or that you become unendurable. The author of * bps | 
Fair” can describe the world as if it were a vanity fair, and all 
men read him, and those who study the art of expression study him 
for that art; but we should laugh ata baby imitator. We should 
say, * My dear young sir, it takes years of worldly study and years 
of deep feeling, at once worldly and unworldly, to know how 
to use these worldly words so spiritually and so nicely, You 
can hardly talk as yet. Do not try to imitate the delicate 
finesse of the practised raconteur, or the melancholy mirth of 
It is not for young enthusiasts, it 
is not for patient-thinking men so to dress thought or a near 
approach to thought, that the unthinking world will read and 


| reread it.” 


In this book, “ Philip.” Mr. Thackeray is evidently trying to 
baffle his critics. ‘They have said very often that he could never 
make a plot. He is now trying to show that he can. He has 
accumulated all the best traditional material. An enger, impetu- 
ous hero, who is skilful in getting into scrapes, and unskilful in 
extricating himself from them; a nice little heroine, gentle on 
all other matiers, but biting like a tigress when her lover is 
attacked; a bad father, who commits forgery and seduction; a 
bad mother, who wishes to induce her daughter to abaudon her 

' lover, partly from a just belief that the match is a bad one, but 
partly also from a maternal impulse to bully and tyrannize; a 
professional nurse who is still not very old, and who was seduced 
in her youth, and who passes her life in doing good actions to a 
son of her seducer by a diflerent woman; an old lord of 

‘diabolical principles and conversation to match; a marriage 

| perhaps valid, perhaps invalid; a long period, during which the 
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hero is interestingly poor; a sudden discovery of a lost will by 
which he is reinstated in comfort und opulence; these are good 
materials. They are the best part of the rocognised stock in 
hand of narrative artists. Ifa writer could accomplish nothing 
with this capital apparatus, it is not likely that he will accom- 
plish much with any other. He has as good a chance with 
this machinery as he is ever likely to have with any. Never- 
theless as far as “ plot” is concerned, “ Philip” is a failure. No 
one of all its most numerous readers has probably read it with 
eager interest as astory. You no more care what becomes of 
any of Mr. Thackeray’s celebrated characters than you want a 
biography of a Dutch boor ora Dutch utensil in Teniers’ pictures. 
There the characters are in ‘ Thackeray ;’ you contemplate them 
with pleasure and indulgence and s:tisfaction ; and you watch them 
as you watch your companions at a party only that you feel 
that you understand them better. Thackeray is like the 


edited and illustrated edition of a great dinner; but as for caring | 


what becomes of tliose people, of the adjacent crinolines and 
opposite white ties, no, you cannot do that. You see what they 
are but you cannot be interested in their future. 


Mr. Thackeray, | 


as we know well, cares for the people in the book, and Providence | 


(we suppose) will care for the people at the dinaer, but we cannot 
in either case concern ourselves with the subject. 

Mr. Thackeray evidently feels this himself. He has no great 
impulse to tell us what happened to his characters. He must 
have a story, he knows, to tell us, and, therefore, he concocts or 
adapts a story, and involves his characters in it as best he may, 
but he can do no more. Tis feeling is the opposite of Mr. 
Canning’s knife-grinder ; the latter had nothing to relate, and was 
sorry for it: Mr. Thackeray must relate something, andis sorry for 
that also. His characteristic exclamation is, “ Story ! God bless 
you, I have one to tell you, Sir; but do not ask me to tell it, Sir; 
it ts such a bore, Sir.” 

Mr. Thackeray likes to have a characteristic particular in every 
book, and he has one here. It is the relation of children to their 
parents. We do not mean the sentimental relation in which each 
is fond of the other, or the pecuniary relation in which one in- 
herits from the other, but a more complex relation in which 
one of them is contrasted with the other. With a very peculiar 
watchfulness Nature has provided us with an instinctive aver-ion 
to what onr parents do. “J won't do that, at any rate,” says the 
eager vanity, the improving conceit of youth. 
of our own. Even with the very best childron of the best 
parents it is so. 
has very, early a latent weakucss for the Virgin Mary 
In the early selfwill that accompanies second teeth, she 
peruses the “Christian Year” as a secret study, not being quite 
sure whether she enjoys most the overt excellence of the pure 
book or the latent flavour of her slight disobedience All the 
Wilberforces ure anti-Evangelical, and the Bishop of Oxford 
has very little anti-slavery fanaticism. ‘The good children of 
good parents are sure to have, at any rate, a very different sort of 
goodness from that of their parents. And the good children of 
bad parents fee! the reaction too, and make a much better use of 


The religious daughter of a Puritan mother | 


| 





From the faults | 
and vanities of our fathers we rush, angry and ardent, to follies | 


} 
} 


} 


it. They are excellent with the very virtues which their progeni- | 


tors missed, and loath all the offences in which those progenitors | 


especially indulged. Philip is bold, outspoken, and unworldly, 
because his father is mean, cringing, and parasitical. Nature 
won't have a monotonous world at any vate. With an impatience 


of what it has always seen, an antipathy to what it has always | , \ 
of mosi men ;” but the “Barrister” eviden‘ly is no 


heard, and a frantic wish to be original, an eager youth flounders 
into life. “May | be delivered from fatherand mother !” so begins 
his litany. And his prayer is granted. 


in exiling him far from his paternal home and driving him far 
from his ancestral creed. 
We do not mean that Mr. Thackeray resembles Sir Archibald 


Alison. His books are not sermons wit! narratives between 
them. Mr. Thackeray's favourite art is a sort of annotated 


picture. He describes to you Philip and Charlotte, the 
mother-in-law and the aunt-in law, and then he likes to pause 
to analyse, to assure you that Philip was very impetuous and 
eager, which was a disadvantyge to him generally in life; 
but an advantage to him in this case, for els» he would never 
have been bold enough to seize that pretty liitle girl; and as to 
Charlotte, he tells you that she is a weak litde thing, which is 
also a difficulty for her in the general course of life, but an 
advantage now, for if sie had had any mind, she might have 
obtruded it during the courtship, aud s9 diseoncerted and 
startled her admirer. Any particular intellect in either party 
would rather, the commentator says, disenchant than enchant 
the other. And so he goes on volume after volume painting for 
us pretty scenes, and covering them with worldly remarks 

Itis for these sort of half cynical, half true delincatious that 
Mr. Thackeray's pen was meant. Ile looks at the spectacle of 
society, the play which is going on in the miscellaneous theatre of 
the world. He rather yawis at the great passions, and but 
torpidly wonders at its great efforis and troublesome events. 
The “ grand style” may be grand, but it is a little tiresome; it 
is vather a young notion to be taken in by all that. Some divines 
earnestly counsel us not to be busy about “ public matters which 
concern us not;” the true philosophy of this world is of the 
same mind. “If you bore yours If, my son,” it says, * you will 
become a bore ; leave the great tasks of life to the few who are 


a hl . . | 
The world strikes him | 
hard enough and often enough, but i: has an insilious pleasure | 2 j ] 
| deep. insight into the secret of every s'rongn oral and intellectual 


| 


a 
intrusted with them and paid for them; it is ridiculous to be an 
amateur statesman: if you have an opinion on such subjects 
secrete it ; sooner or later it will bring you into trouble, and you 
will be laughed at for it.” Suci is Mr. Uhackeray’s evident belieg 
He won’t encumber himself with big ideas. If he should ep. 
counter a serious discussion, as will happen to the lightest writers 
he will lounge through it if he can. He is great in minute anatomy. 
The subsoil of life—not the very surface, but just the next layer 
which one little painful scratch will bring up—this is his region 
and it isanimmense one. The great passions are few and simple: 
lists of the best situations might well be drawn up, and catego. 
ries of the highest characters even more easily. The peaks of great 
mountains are much like one another, and an artist who was cele. 
brated only for painting them would have but few pictures to sei]. 
Various art is, in its essence, sublunary. Do not be exaggerated 
do not aim toolow ; do not take the worst of the worl i; extr me 
badness is as monotonous and}of as few species as the best ex- 
cellence. Live on the ordinary common fo'lies of the ordinary 
common world; analyse most men as they stund before you 
interested in most things and practising mo-t things. 1 


By natural 
tact aud studious pains Mr. Thackeray does so inimitably well, 


| . . . 
and therefore his art is copious as well as excellent. 





ISSAYS BY A BARRISTER.* 
Two masterly writers, of whom the present essayist is one, may be 
said, perhaps, to have made the success of the Saturdiy Review. 
And no one who reads through this volume ean be surprised at 
the interest which the set of papers of which thes» essays are the 
most weighty specimens were read. Their effect is in some 
respect increased, in others diminished, by being thus mas-ed 
together, inasmuch as they give, of course, a much more com- 
plete insight into the general features of their author's intellect, 
and thus lead us to attach more weight to some of his views and 
less to others than the intrinsic vigour of the thought and style 
would in itself have led us to attach. On the whole, we 
gather the impressions of a vigorous mind with great capacity 
for scorn, which is exercised chiefly against sen-ibili y and -enti- 
ment; sombre, almost saturnine, in its contempt for th» -parkl ng 
side of life; loving homely things with something more then the 
cultivated taste of men who have learnt to sever the chaff from 
the whe. t; legal in temper, but yet given to gaze on that super- 
natural world which is at the foundation of law; resp cting pain 
us the great touchstone of human strength and mettle, and yet 
in moral philosophy leaning towards the happiness or utility 
theory, because it is the mo-t homely and int: I] gible rather than 
because it is the most satisfactory criterion of human duty; finully, 
a mind that prefers to deal with all speculative or religious 
questions iu a dictatorial way, browbeating the world for 
its credulity or incredulity “with a vigour,” to use this 
writer’s own description of English halits of mind, ** which 
proceeds quite as much from a resentment against iis own 
doubts as from convictions of the truth of its own premises.” 
In short, the “ Barrister ” evid ntly detests a popilar “senti- 
ment,” detests it still more if it is engrafted on a highflown 
theory, and most of all if it is thoroughly © genial.’ ‘This 
last word and thought are our author's héle n ire. He ecan- 
not see anything in “ geniality,’ as an intellectual habit, except 
the senseless chatter of men who are in love with them- 
selves, or the extravagant avimal spirits of mus:ular Chris'iens 
* Enjoyment forms a smell and unimportant element in the life 
aware thar the 
word has a meaning, and one much nearer to its tiue etymology 
than any he gives it, in which it denotes, nct the sensi'ive enjoy 
ment that brims over in verbal sunshine, but the kin ‘ly, because 


conviction, which cannot exist without a certain inward charity of 
nature—the Catholic depth of temper which gave his serene 
breadth of view to Fénélon, which enabled Neander to redeem 
ahuman world from the dreary controversies of eccle-iastical 
history, and which has given anew meaning to English theology in 
the writings of Mr. Mawice. The “Barrster” who vigorous 
and sometimes even truly great as his thoughts are, mokes a duty 
of shaking his fist at everything he cislikes, wnd snubbing every 
form of opinion he suspects to be weak,—whose strengtt lies wll 
on the minatory side of his intellect, evidently does not see that 
there is an intellectual vigour and grestness which is not of the 
same sombre and frowning character; that light and heat pene- 
trate the folds of the darke-t int Hectual clond, that much as he 
evidently esteems the salutary power of “ pain,’ there ‘s below the 
sources of mental pain a fuller end far deeper fountain of jev, 
and that therefore the “genial” temper of thought. superficial 
and affected as it may sometimes be, is, even at the wor-t. a 
poor parody of the deepest attribute of God, one tliat we know to 
underlie even that dark “riddle of the painful earth,” which our 
“Barrister” sets forth wit! so much power. 

We dwell on this rather grim side of the-e powerful essays 
because it seems tous the root ai once of theirstrength and of their 
narrowness. ‘There are many with which, so far »s they go, we 
heartily agree; but as arule they almost all brea’ off at the upper- 
mo-t point of a difficulty in a rather unsatisfactory way. Where 
they give, as they often do seem to us to give. a false solution, it 
is generally trom this determination to frown down what the 





* Essays by a Barrister. Qeprinted from the Saturday Review, London: Smith 
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am 
author does not like, instead of first making a vigorous effort to 

asp the whole scope of his opponent's meaning, and to look 
at it from that opponent's point of view. as 

The first instance we will take of this temper is in the essay on 
«Conventional Morality.” ‘The “Barrister,” as he generally does, 
begins with denunciation, but not by any means denunciat on of 
conventional morality, but of those who dislike it, and he 
encourages himself to think that he does well to be angry with 
then. 

“The popular argument is that society cares nothing for morality; 
because it will forgive any amount of moral obliquity to a man who is 
rich and lives splendidly. This short statement contains the pith of a 


mass of irony and invective which popular writers have poured out upon | 
| Which does not mark in some way disapprobationof any vice that 
| Shows itself in an ostensible form isa vicious society. But, says our 


the world for the last thirty years. Mr. Thackersy’s life has been passed 
jn ringing the changes on it--sometimes pathetically, sometimes indig- 
nantly, sometimes with a forced calmness, the effectiveness of which 
would have been wonderful, if there were any novelty in showing that 
by ingenious manipulation you can get out of a sovereign gold-leaf 
enongh to paper a room. Short, however, as the statement is, it will be 
found, on examination, to consist of a false insinuation and several false 
assertions. The false insinuation is that the fault denounced is peculiar 
to, or at least specially characteristic of, the upper classes of society. 
This is by no means true. There is plenty of immorality in the lower 
walks of life, but labourers and mechanics are not in the habit of 
ostracizing their intemperate or unchaste companions. A sailor is not 


ticular points, where in any case the conscience is outraged. 
And the same thing oceurs with individuals. The man of pro- 
perty who is liable to lose it by theft, inevitably in his own mind 


| lays more individual stress on the guilt of theft than on other 


sent to Coventry on board ship for getting drunk in harbour, or for | 


having several wives in various parts of the world; and in many parts 
of the country a young woman's character suffers little from her having 
an illegitimate child... ... 

“Tf the insinuation conveyed by the language under consideration is un- 
fair, its direct assertions are false. They are, that the common practice of 
all classes shows an indifference to morality, and that its alteration would 
be desirable in a moral point of view. These assertions are made only 
because those who make them have never considered with accuracy 
what is the relation between society and morality, and by what princi- 
ples their mutual relations ought to be regulated. Social penalties for 


equally guilty crimes by which he does not suffer; the military 
officer unduly emphasizes the guilt of insubordination,—the 
schoolmaster of disobedience, and so forth, because in all these 
cases self-interest brings out these crimes or faults into marked 
prominence in the mind. Does this prove that the individual 
conscience has nothing to do with the estimate of individual 
guilt, but that each man arbitrarily legislates for his own interests 
as to what actious are to be discouraged by him as inconvenient ? 
Of course such a statement is simply ludicrous. And a society 


author, if this be so, society will become a pharisaical, suspicious, 
narrowminded affair, judging, or rather prejudging, without any 
fair evidence or any formal procedure. The answer simply is, 
that there is no more reason for this, and not so much, if 
social morality express the living social conscience, as there 
would be if it represent a fuctitious code aiming to hedge in its 
own tranquillity and comfort. In either case it must act on vague 
and hearsay evidence. In neither case is it warranted in taking 
up an attitude of pharisaical suspicion or self-righteousness. In 
almost all cases a standard of social morality takes effect not by 
censures on particular individuals within its pale at all, but by the 
free avowalof tastes and predilections, by that individual temper 


}and tone of thought in its members, which anticipate and 


| 
| prevent the necessity for any such censure. 


immorality form, like all other penalties, a kind of system of criminal | 


law. They ought to be inflicted only on oceasions and in degrees in 
which they have some tendency to prevent particular evils; and tho 
evil which social punishments are intended and calculated to prevent 
is the disturbance of the comfort of society. 
existence of an average condition, in which people associate together 
without conscious discomfort —they punish acts which tend to disturb 
that state of things---and they leave, and ought to leave, untouched and 
unpunished all acts which do not disturb it. 

“If this is the true object at which conventional morality aims, it is 
absurd to blame it for punishing people heavily for acts which are but 
slightly immoral, whilst it abstains from all notice of other acts which 
involve guilt of a heinous kind; for it is no more the object of conven- 


They presuppose the | 


When our author 
says that a higher social morality than the conventional would 
necessarily be negative and rigid, he appears to be attributihg 
his own artificial idea of a mere code protective of social comfort 
tothe living and elastic conscience of a true society, which is 
not limited by any legal definitions at all, and may allow as 
much,—in point of fact constantly does allow as much,—for ex- 
ceptional circumstances and temptations as it pleases. This 
curiously wrong-minded essay seems to us to have sprung en- 
tiiely from the author's scorn for sentimental appeals on behalf 
of the victims of social injustice, and his reluctance even to 
admit the least grain of truth in it. He has no patience even to 


| hear the pleas out, and is ready with a cut and dried theory why 


tional morality than it is the object of criminal law to establish a stan- | 


dard of Christian perfection. The law of the land allows one man with 
perfect impunity to let his father die of starvation in a ditch, whilst it 
sends another to gaol for stealing a loaf in order to give his starving 
parent a meal. Nor is there in this any impropriety; for it is the 
object of the criminal law to protect property, but it is not its object to 
make people honour their parents.” 


This argument seems to us a curious mixture of truth and false- 
hood, It is true and just to say that the higher classes are in 
this respect certainly not more conventional than the lower, 
though possibly they are more so than the educated middle class. 
It is true again to say that we can find no fault with the criminal 
law for not enforcing the obligation of filial duties ; but no one 
who did not hold a brief for conventional morality could gravely 
assure us that there is and should be a precise analogy between 
the defects of the unwritten social code and of the written crimi- 
naleode. The two differ precisely at the point where our special 
pleader wishes to make us believe they agree. ‘The strict written 
law defines its objects clearly, classifies ss many external offences 
as it is advisable to classify and marks their penalty; and the 
rest it leaves unnoticed and unpunished, even though they may 
threaten the order of sovi-ty, b cause they are often indis- 
tinguishable except by fine subjective tests from acts which are 
peifectly compatible with the order of society ; and it is better to 
leave much dunger unguarded against, than to violate needlessly 
individual freedom. But so ial morality is in no respects limited 
by these conditions ; it is a free and visible expression of the im- 
mediate attitude of the social conscience; it is one thing in one 
circle and another thing in another cire!e. So far from distinctly 
aiming at preserving the “ comfort of society” or any express end 
of that sort, it is about as true that it aims at fullilling the social 
contract. It is a simple expression of the average condition of 
moral taste in any particulir society at any particular time. Ifa 
society receives rich and splendid vice with adulation when it would 
not receive a man who had been guilty of the same vices with- 
out wealth to gild them, then it is simply idle to talk of the 
reason being such as the “ Barrister’ describes it. The reason 
simply is that the sovial conscience is depraved, just as the indi- 
vidual conscience would be, in any mau who courted a wealthy 
voluptuary for his friend on aecount of his wealth. It is no 
doubt quite true that society does rightly emphasize and 
accent its objection to certain vices peculiarly dangerous to 
Ms peace, though they may not involve deeper guilt than 
others of which it takes less account. This is the only 
truth at the bottom of the “ Barrister’s” defence. Society 
may be quite right in visiting more pointedly the fall of a 
Woman than the corresponding vice in a man The conse- 
quences are more ruinous, even where the guilt is less. But 


he should not. We confess his expo-ure of these sentimen- 
talists seems to us more completely and audaciously intolerable 
than the general position at least of the sentimentalists them- 
selves, little as we should often agree with them. 

Our space will only permit us one other illustration of the 
“* Barrister’s” systematic ungeniality, and we will take itefrom one 
of the finest essays in the book. In the singularly powerful and 
singularly unjust essay on Mrs. Stowe’s “ Minister's Wooing,” 
our author’s hatred of what he culls sentiment, as distinguished 


| from what he calls “ grounds of belief,’—which, as far as we can 
| make out, he thinks much safer and surer if they outrage every 


| selves like all the rest of the world. 


sentiment, simply because they browbeat those weak things—comes 
out very vividly. “If there is ground to believe,” he says, “ that 
agreeable people really will be damned, the probability or im- 
probability of that opinion will not be affected in the remotest 
degree by setting before the world minute pictures of those 
agreeable people, aud by asking pathetically whether it is really 
meant that such a fate can overtake men and women who laugh 
and joke, and eat their dinners, and make love and enjoy them- 
: Of course no one doubts 
that, if it is true, it is a great pity. The only question which 
reasonable people can ask with any interest is whether it is 
true?” Nothing can be less fair than this statement of the 
question. It first slides in the adjective * egreeable,” in place 
of the true adjective “good;” for Mrs. Stowe’s effort is 
to depict a truly noble and disinterested mind in the 
agonies of this Calvinistie creed; and next, it prejudges entirely 
the question whether there can be any “ grounds of belief" in a 
purpose of God's which is absolutely wnd finally contradicted by 
his own Spirit speaking in the noblest human hearts, Our 
author might, perhaps, decline entirely to admit that any such 
contradiction could be ascribed to God's Spirit within us; but then, 
in doing so, he has arbitrarily declined to listen to one of the 
deepest, widest, and most solemn convictions which the history 
of theology can show. If the deeper woikings of the human 
B)irit are to be accepted at all as a theological argument, there is 
no reason why, faithfully delineated, they should not have 
as much weight in a framework of fictitious incident as in any 
other form. No one who had really understood the powerlul 
picture of the confliet caused by Calvinism in Mrs. Marvyn's 
heart, and the simplicity and truth with which Candace cuts the 
knot by mere dint of deeper faith in the Divine love, could for a 
moment doubt that Mrs. Stowe had given quite as living and 
profound “ grounds of belief” as any the “ Barrister” could 
set forth. He condemns her indignantly for substituting “ for 
the adamantine foundations on which any genuine faith 
must rest, the mere shifting sand and mud of personal senti- 
ment and inclination.” But most who read the book along with 
the essay will be rather inclined to say that the “ Barrister” would 
substitute “for the adamantine foundations on which any true 
faith must rest, the mere shifting send and mud of personal” 
arguments and opinions. The whole question depends on this ; 
—What is the deepest and most fundamental stratum of human 


this ismerely a question of laying more or less stress on par- | nature—that which brings us closest to the Eternal Will? Mrs. 
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Stowe takes with St. John and a few other trifling authorities, | stratification. Finally, it was observed that most of the smaller 


the love of God as her starting point. The “ Barrister” says this is 
all sentiment, and takes some other (unknown) point of departure, 
which at all events is not sentiment, and is probably intellectual. 
To us, we confess, Mrs. Stowe’s appears really adamantine ; the 
“Barrister’s” we cannot criticize, as he carefully withholds it. Yet 
the passage in which he concludes this ferocious attack on a 
writer of singularly deep imagination and homely wisdom is one 
of the finest in the volume, rising even into stately grandeur :— 
“We have still got to live, to marry, to educate children, to discharge 
some duty in life, and, after all, to die, and go we know not where ; 
and there is something infinitely contemptible in doing all this in a 
blind, helpless, drifting way, with nothing to guide us but a strange 
hash of inclinations and traditions. If any spectacle can be sadder than 
this, it is that of clever, ingenious people who pass their lives in gossip- 
ing about the great principles in which their forefathers really did be- 
lieve, and by believing in which they purchased for their children the 
inestimable privilege of being able, without conscious inconvenience, to 
do without any principles at all, and to pass their time in prattling 
over incongruities between their practice and the small remnant of their 
theories. The Great Eastern, or some of her successors, will, perhaps, 
defy the roll of the Atlantic, and cross the seas without allowing their 
passengers to feel that they have left the firm land. The voyage from 
the cradle to the grave may come to be performed with similar facility. 
Progress and science may, perhaps, enable untold millions to live and 
die without a care, without a pang, without an anxiety. They will have 
a pleasant passage, and plenty of brilliant conversation. They will 
wonder that men ever believed at allin clanging fights, and blazing 
towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands; and, when they come to 
the end of their course, they will go their way, and the place thereof 
will know them no more. But it seems unlikely that they will have 
such a knowledge of the groat ocean on which they sail, with its storms 
and wrecks, its currents and icebergs, its huge waves and miglity 
winds, as those who battled with it for years together in the little craft, 
which, if they had few other merits, brought those who navigated them 
full into the presence of time and eternity, their Maker and themselves, 
and forced them to have some definite views of their relations to them 
and to each other.” 
This is noble as well as magnificent. But the “Barristers” own 
ingenious legal theories and conventional moralities seem to us 
far better adapted to hide from us the eternal ocean on which 
wo? sail, than Mrs. Stowe’s truthful delineations of the actual 
prayers sent up from the abandoned wreck to Him who sent and 
can still the storm. 





THE ZOOLOGY OF ANCIENT EUROPE.* 


Tue approximate determination of the difference between the | 


fauna by which our remote encestors were surrounded, and that 
with which we are familiar at the present day, is a question 
Which may fairly be presumed to possess considerable interest, 
even for the non-scientific public. It has recently been very 
ably handled by Mr. Newton, of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
in a paper on ** The Zoology of Ancient Europe,” read by him in 
the early part of the present year, before the Philosophical 
Society of that University. The backward limit to which Mr. 
Newton proposes to extend his researches is not, comparatively 
speaking, a very remote one; being, in fact, the commencement of 
the period during which there has been no material change in the 


configuration of Europe, as regards the distribution of sea and | 
£ ’ £ 


land. Hence, although there is good reason to believe that 
man was contemporary with the mammoth, the gigantic Irish 
deer, the wall-nosed rhinoceros, and other extinct species, Mr. 
Newton passes over these animals altogether, because “ it has 
not been shown that the area of the earth's surface, at present 
occupied by what we call Europe, then bore any great geozraphi- 
cal resemblance to the present continent.” He has no intention 
of intruding upon the domain of palwontology ; but wishes to 
confine his inquires to the sort of debateable Lorderdand which 
lies between the realm of that science and that of zoology ‘To 
the study of this epoch he proposes, “in the absence of a better 
name, to apply that of archwoatology, as at once expressing its 
immediate relations both to archeology and palecntology.” 

The main interest of Mr. Newton's paper lies in the curious 
nature of some of the evidence upon which his couclusions are 
based. We refer especially to somo remarkable discoveries which 
have recently been made in Denmark and Switzerland. It has 
been known for some time that there are, at many points near or 
along the shores of the former of these countries, certain singular 


formations of considerable extent, chiefly made up of sea-shells, | 


intermingled with the bones of the higher animals, and a few flint 
implements. 
ancient beaches now raised above the level of the sea. Recent 
researches, however, undertaken by a commission appointed by 
the Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, hive conclusively shown 
that there are insuperable objections to this hypothesis. The 
shells of which these beds are mainly composed were found to 
be almost entirely thos» of four species—the oyster, the mussel, 
the cockle, and the periwinkle, the first and last of whici have 
not a common habitat, and, therefore, could scarcely have been 
deposited so abundantly in the same place by any natural causes. 


in true raised beaches immature individuals invariably occur. 
Again, the beds contain no sand or shingle, and show no signs of 





* On the Zoology of Ancient Europe. 
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A Paper read before the Cambridge Philo- 


These deposits were, until lately, considered to be | 


bones had their ends bitten off, while the larger ones were split 
longitudinally, as if to extract the marrow they had contained 
This latter fact, coupled with the presence of the flint implements. 
pointed clearly to the conclusion that these beds were, in fet! 
the refuse heaps—or, as the Danes call them, the “ Kjékkep: 
Méddinger,” or “‘ Kitchen-Middéns "—of the ancient inhabitants 
of the land. From the fact that oysters are now of compare. 
tively rare occurrence in the inland seas of Denmark, and that 
the cockles and periwinkles found in these beds are much larger 
than those now existing in these regions, it is inferred that, at the 
time of the formation of these beds, the waters of the Baltic cop. 
tained more salt than they do at the present day. A curious 
pieco of evidence as to the date of these “ Kitchen-Middens” jg 
afforded by the fact that the remains of the capercally, or cock- 
of-the-wood, occur among the bones which they contain. This 


| bird, which lives chiefly on the tender shoots of the Scote) 


fir, has, as might be expected, never been known to exist in Dey- 
mark, a country whose forests have from time immemorial coy- 
sisted almost exclusively of beech. A recent examination, however, 
of the forest mosses of that country shows that the existing beech 
epoch was preceded by an era of oaks, extending over several 
generations of trees; and before that, again, was the epoch of 
pine woods, the remains of which are found plentifully in the 


peat. Hence, it would appear that the formation of these refuge 
beds dates from atime which, compared with the historical 


period, is enormously remote. 

The story of the discovery of the “ Pile-Buildings ” of Switzer- 
Jani is searcely less remarkable. It appears that in the summer 
of 1854 the waters of most of the Swiss lakes shrunk to a de- 
gree far beyond what had ever before been known. The thrifiy 
inhabitants of the borders of these lakes lost no time in proceed- 
ing to reclaim the land which was thus laid bare; and, in the 
course of the operations which were undertaken for t!iat purpose, 
great numbers of piles, animal remains, and implements, both 
of stone and bronze, were dug out of the soil. These discoy- 
eries were investigated by the scientific men of Switzerlund, who, 
Mr. Newton tell us, “ were shortly able to announce to the world 
the astonishing fact that, at some period long anterior to any 
which history describes, the margins of their lakes were thickly 
studded with populous villages, apparently built of branches 
of trees plastered with clay, and supporied on piles driven 
in the water. The inhabitants of thes» wattled huts—or, at 
leas', the latest of them—seem to have had a rude knowledge of 
agriculture, and to have kept domestic cattle.” ‘The remains of 
these pile-buildings hitherto discovered are so numerous and so 
extensive that they are calculated to have contained upwards of 
70,000 inhabitants. The enimal remains found among them 
comprise no less than thirty species or races of mammalia, eigh- 
teen of birds, two of reptiles, and nine or ten ef fishes. Among 
the mammalia, the most important are the bear, which is still 
found in some of the more remote parts of the country ; the elk, 
which is now only known to exist in the northern and eastern 
regions of Europe; and a very large species of ox, with long 
horns, which is probably identical with the bos primigenius of 
palwontologists and the urus of Cesar. This species which has 
commonly been confounded with the European bison, is now 
completely extinct. The European bison, remains of which 
have been found in one pile-building in Lake Constance, still 
exists in a single forest in Lithuania, where it is carefully 
preserved by the Russian Government. Of the ibex and the 
chamois only a single specimen has as yet been discovered. 
The remains of the birds, reptiles, and fishes from the pile 
buildings do not, Mr. Newton tells us, present much general 
interest. 

In order to show that the practice of living in pile buildings 
was generally adopted in ancient times, Mr. Newton cites a well- 
known passage from the 5th book of Herodotus, descriptive of 
the manner in which the Peonians lived in dwellings ra'sed 
on piles in the middle of Lake Prasias, in Thrace; and illue- 
trates a detail mentioned by the historian, that these people used 
totie a cord round the leg of their young chiliren to prevent 
their falling into the lake, by the observation that, of the few 
human skeletons found in the relies of the Swiss “ I’fhal 
Bauten,” the majority are those of children. We have, further, 
a piece of evidence of peculiar interest, which tends to prove that 
this mode of living was at one time not unknown in our own 
country. In the year 1851, one of a series of natural ponds or 
meres, situated in the parish of West Wretham, near Thetford, 
in Norfolk, was drained by its proprietor. In the soft vlack 
mud of which its bottom was found to consist, a large number of 
bones were found; and near the centre of the mere was a ring 
of fino white earth, about 30 feet across, within which, but 
not in the middle, was a circular hole, about 44 fcet in diameter 
and6 feet deeper than the bottom of the pond. This hole 
was marked out by a circle of small piles, which bore traces 
of having been wattled. In the space between the two 
circles were the remains of a wall, composed of flints packed to- 


. “ - | gether with soft ¢: and here, too, animal remains were found 
Further, the shells in these beds are all adult specimens, while | gether with soft chalk ; and here, too, 


in much greater abundance than in any other part of the mere. 
These remains consisted almost entirely of the antlers of the 
red deer, and of bones and skulls of the long-fronted ox 


(bos longifrons); but among them was the upper part of 


By Alfred Newton, M.A., Fellow of Mag- | 
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horn-cores attached, and the 


a goats skull, with the 
Of the antlers, some 


skull of a boar or pig of some sort. 
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had evidently been shed in the course of nature. Of the re- 
mains of the bos longifrons, all the skulls, with one exception, 
pad a fracture in the forehead ; and the smaller bones were all 
proken at one or the other extremity, but not split longitudinally, 
jike those in the “ Kitchen-Middens of Denmark. The great 
abundance of the relics of this latter animal appears to confirm 
Professor Owen's conjecture that it may have been domesticated 
py former races of men in this country, and was, possibly, the 
rogenitor of some of our moder breeds of cattle. A quantity 
of flint dises were found in this mere, but no metal implements 
of any kind. In 1856, the largest of these ponds, having an 
area of about 48 acres, was emptied and cleaned out, when 
numerous posts of ouk wood, shaped and pointed by human art, 
were found standing erect, entirely buried in the mud. 

We will now proceed to enumerate the principal species 
mentioned by Mr. Newton as having been among the inhabit- 
ants of our continent in former times. He claims a place for 
the lion among the fanna of ancient Europe, on the strength of 


the mention made by Herodotus (viii. 125), of the ravages com- | 


mitted by th's beast on the camels of Xerxes during his passage 
through Thrace. In support of this view he points out that it is 
a mistake to suppose that the larger carnivora are exclusively 
confined to hot conutries, and mentions that a tiger, specifi- 
cally identical with that of Bengal, crosses the snow of the 
Himalayas, and extends its range throughout China to the valley 
of the river Amoor. Both the wolf and the wild boar were, as is 
well known, common in England within the historical period. 
The reindeer, which we now know only as a denizen of the 
arctic and sub-eretie regions,is mentioned by Cesar as an inhabi- 
tant of the Hereynian forest. In connection with this animai 
Mr. Newton draws attention to “a most singular instance of 
persistent terminology.” Crsar describes it as “bis, cervi 
figura;” in Sweden and Norway, where it still tflouri-hes, the term, 
bull, cow, and ox are always applied to the reindcer, instead of 
hart or hind, buck or doe; while in North America, a similar 
animal is kn own as the cariboo, which is a corruption of cerf- 
beuf. The beaver, which is now all but extinct in a!l parts of 
Europe, was formerly found throughout nearly the whole of that 
contincut. Jis former presence in our fenny districts is testified 
by numerous remains, and, though we have no historical evidence 
of its occurrence in England, it is mentioned by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, late in the twilfth century, as then existing in Wales. 


Lastly, the remiins of a fresh-water torto’ss were found in 1836, | 


in a peat-bog at Ea-t Wretham, uear the mere of which we have 
already spoken. ‘This fact is of peculiar interest, as being the 
only instance of the discovery of any trace of this animal in any 
post-tertiary d- posits in England, The tortoi-e is now unknown 
in Belgium, Holland, the north of France, and Central Germany ; 
“butit occars in Bavaria and Austria, as al-o in Hungary, 
Poland, and Siberia, whence it extends in a north-western direc- 
tion through the east of Prussia, as far as Ro-tock in Meecklen 
burg.” It is unknown in Denmark or Sweden, but there is abun- 
dant ev'dence of i's former existence in both those countries. 
The birds mentioned by Mr. Newton belong to species whose 
extinction in the British Isles is of a very recent date, or is not 
yet quite complete. They are the common erane ; the great bus- 
tard.—the last truly British specimen of which was, Mr. Newton 
thinks, killed in 1838; the grey goose, which is now confined in the 
breeding se:sn to a few Scottish lochs; ‘the wild) swan or 
hooper; and the gare-fowl, or great auk. ‘Ihis last bird, which 
was formerly common on both sides of the Atiantic, is now 
supposed by many ornithologists to be extinct, the last two 
which are known with any certainty to have lived having been 
killed in Iceland in 1814, 

We have now given a tolerably complete summary of Mr 
Newton's very interesting paper. It is, perhaps, as he him-elf 
observes, somewhat too discursive; but that is a fault which is 
almost inseparable from the class of compositions to which it 
belougs. We can only add that we have read it with great 
pleasure; and we have no doubt that all who feel any interest 
in its subject will thank us for having directed their attention to 
the store of valuable information and suggestive remarks 
which it contains. 


THE THEORIES OF HISTORY.* 


Witnin a sphere of limited direct interest, few subjects con 


be of greater importance than the one treated of in this book, | 
and every hone-t and earnest endeavour to grapple with it | 


deserves sympathetic consideration—a consideration all the more 


eareful, that the critic knows well beforehand how few will read | 
In such cases it is best to let the author state | 


the work itself. 
his own purpose in his own words :— 


“In order to study history with profit, there are certain principles 
which should be clearly apprehended, and fully accepted, relating to the | 


Theory, the Elements, the Ideas, and the Law of History. First: What 
is the true Theory of History? Is it the theory of Chance? or the 
theory of Law? or the theory of Will? Second: 
of will, which expresses it by law, and excludes chance, what are the 
essential Elements of which history is composed? Is Divine Will one of 
those elements? Is Human Will another? Are there any Involuntary 


elements that enter into history? Third: Assuming the reality of those | 


Elements, and distinguishing them from the Ideas of history, as the ma- 





* An Inquiry into the Theor es of History, with special reference to th: Principles of 
the Posit ve Philosophy. W. 1. Alleu and Co. 


Assuming tle theory | 


| terials of a building are distinguishable from the plan of the architect, 
what are the fundamental Ideas that constitute history? Is Or!er one of 
| those ideas} And what then are the statical conditions of history? Is 
| Progress another of those ideas? And what, then, are the dynamical con- 
ditions of history? 13 Unity another of those ideas? And what, then, 
are the conditions of unity, securing order in progress, and progress in 
order? Fourth: What is the positive Law of history? Is it a physical 
law, or an intellectual law, or a moral law? or is it a law combining and 
expressing physical, intellectual, and moral conditions, and determining 
the evolution of events in a physical, intellectual, and moral order ?” 
Perhaps the most important part of the present volume, which 
ouly professes to deal with a portion of the plan above sketched 
| out, the writer hoping, “ if cireumstances permit,” to complete it 
by two others, one on * the Elements and Ideas,” and the other 
on “the Law of History,”"—lies in the sketching out of the plan 
litself. Not that such plan can be considered as faultless. It 
| appears obvious, for instance, even if the contents of the volume 
did not abundantly prove the fict, that much of the subject of 
| the second part must be anticipated in the first; since it is im- 
vossible to consider whether the true ‘Theory of history be that of 
| Will, without con-idering also whether Will, divine or human, be 
one of the essential Elements of history. Still, a deep debt of grati- 
| tude is due to the man who thinks out such a plan for himself,— 
who resolutely faces each of the grave problems which it involves, 
j and instead of suffermg himself to ke bewildered by any, strug- 
| gies through each and all to conclusions which he afterwards 
holds out to us, as having proved satisfactory at least to himself. 
| That such conclusions will be always satisfactory to others it 
woul be too much to say. For instance, when the writer speaks 
of the three principal theories of history as those of Chance, 
Law, and Will, detining the theory of Chance as holding that 
eveuts happen “ih mere succession as regards time, in mere con- 
|tiguity as regards place, without order or design, without 
| coherence or connection, without mutual dependence or relation," 
i} we canuot help feeling astonished at finding him afterwards in- 
|stancing as * Chance theorists” Muaechiavelli, Mr. Grote, Sir 
George Lewis; this one, because he holds that * foree, fraud and 
| cruelty, cunning, treachery and co:ruption, are legitimate means 
| for the acquisition and maintenance of power,”—that one, because 
|he urges * that the history of any nation, considered as a 
| sequence of causes and eflects affording applicable knowledge, 
| requires us to study not merely real events, but a'so imminent 
| coutingenecics,’—the third, because he secs to deem it im- 


| 
J 


| pos-ible “to take a retrospect of history without finding much to 
couutenance the opinion that the movement of human society 
resembles rather the tides of the sea, with an alternation 
of ebbs and flows, than the steady current of a river ;" 
| holds the irregularity of the moral “ opposed to the regularity 
of the physical world ;” and avows an anticipation “ that the 
human vace, or at lJesst that certain communities of 
men, will be progressive hereafter—founded on our know- 
ledge that certain communities have been progressive hereto- 
Clearly there is nothing in all this which answers to the 
| writer's definition. The lust conclusion to be diawn from the 
|“ Prince,” one would imagine, is that the acts of the sovereign 
happen “without order or design.” No one could infer from Mr, 
Grote’s requi:ing us to study even the imminent contingencies of 
history, that he suppos:d there was no * coherence or connec- 
tion ” between its actual facts. And if the movement of history, 
as Sir George Lewis implies, resembles the “tides of tho sea,” 
| surely the tidal phenomena which we see daily calculated be 
| forehand are the last which could be spoken of as “ without 
| mutual dependence or relation.” But, indeed, the writer goes 
| so far as to instance the calculation of chances—of “ the proba- 
bilities of sickness and death depending mainly upon physical 
causes, and even the probabilities of marriage, crime, aud suicide, 
depending mainly upon the action of the human will,” as 
evidences of © the popular belief in chance,” which “ has assumed 
a scientific form.” Surely such instances prove the direct coutrary— 
they are witnesses to an ever-growing belief in a law which over- 
| comes so-called chance. The believer in chance is the man who 
| denies that such “chances” con be calculated, uot he who 
calculates them, or simply deems them calculable. 

The whole of the first section on “Chance " is indeed by far the 
|; weakest portion of the volume, and it is well to point this out, 
| lest the reader should be repelled by it fiom passing on to the 
more solid ground beyond. The writer starts in it, in fact, from 
an enormous petitio principii, viz.:—that a denial of moral] obli- 
gation is an aflirmation of chance; whereas it is obvious that 
moral obligation may be absolutely denied without inconsistency 
with either of the two other theories which he instances; the 
theory of an absolute and unchangeable Law, reducing so-called 
| morality to a mere phenomenon of its workings, or the theory of 

an all-powerful but evi? Will. Another serious fault in the 
writer’s argument is, that it takes no account of, or at least does 
not enter into, the study of mixed theories, which yet (rightly or 
| wrongly) lie behind the bulk of nearly all practice. To take one 
|or two instances only; the question of final damnation for 
the wicked, according to the doctrine of some of the most eminent 
theologians of cur day, is held to turn upon how far the indi- 
vidual wi'l of man can resist the general will of God, that all 
men should be saved. This is, primarily at least, a mized theory, 
not io be disposed of by those of mere clience, mere jaw, or mere 
| supreme will. Again, Charles Fourier, the Phalansterian, a man 
whose influence ou the Continent has been far from inconsider- 


| fore.’ 


| 


| 
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able, admits three primordial elements of all things,—God, 
Matter, and Mathematics. 

The fact is that, like many other writers, our author is best in 
controversy. In dealing with Positive Philosopliy,—although, in 
part cular, he errs too often in treating Comte’s notion of law as 
being normally that of a governing power, and not of a mere 
relation—an error which hinders him from bringing out the 
numberless instances in which Comte mystifies himself by sliding 
out of the one notion into the otler—stiil his dissec ion of much 
of Comte’s argumentation, though diffuse and sometimes tedions, is 
often thorough and conclu-ive. It should be clearly understood 
that the awhor is far from rejecting the doctrine of Positive Philo- 
sophy as such, his main aim in this volume with reference to it 
being apparently to show that it is not only not inconsistent with 
Theism (odious word! why not say © Faith in God ?”). but is 
only completed by it. “To disjoin an intelligent will from 
necessary law,” he says, excellently, “is to shake our coufidence 
in the perpetuity and salutary operation of law itself. We ean 
no more coherently conceive of will without liw than of law 
without will. 
agency without an agent: the conception of will without law is 
that of an agent without azeney. Necessary law is the constant 
expres-ion of the Divine Will.” In further pursnance of these 


views, he shows that Comte is at issue with himself in admitting | 


the action of the human will and power upon phenomena as co- 
existing with fixed and invariable law, whilst he as-erts it to 
disprove the existence of fixed and invariable will; that such 
action is, in fact, consistent with both, or with neitler. He 
shows in like manner that the admission of mechanical laws as 
governing the solur system, instead of disproving. as Commie boasts. 
the doctrine of final causes, supplies simply, for a believer in 
such, the connection between means and end. Ile shows the 
abundant source of fallacy aud contradiction lying in Comte’s 
recognition of the principle of spontaneity in the human iutelli- 
gence, in society, in bodies at large, &e., a principle which 


The conception of law without will is that of | 


really serves him us the primum mobile of the ancieut astronomers, | 


to set his fixed and invariable laws at work. ‘The third chapter, 
devoted to the * Examination of the Positive Method in the use 
of hypotheses against the theory of will,” is full of thoughtful and 
able argument, in which the p sitions not only of Comte, but 
often of Mill, are powerfully and often snecessfully assailed. 

And yet the work cannot be deemed a satistactory one. It 
Jacks, somehow, a human element, and its philesophy is there- 
fore never really the “aivine” philosophy of the poet. It 
personality, and is therefore hard and dry. 
cern fiom it something of what the nameliss author is, where he 
has been, what he has done. ‘The name of the publisher seems 
to indicate a connection with India; the composition by its divi- 
sions, the style by its diffuseness, probably witness of clerical 


lacks | 
One would fain dis- | 


authorship; whi'st the who!e book boars the evident mark of ma- | 


turity of thonght. Yet the thought it savours of is closet thought 
—wrought out in a home-gripple indesd with questions of 
spiritual life and death, but hardly of a struggle with thos» ques- 
tions in concrete forms outside of self, in the open of social lite. 
It is almost incredible that a sincere believer in a living God 
should have published a whole volume on the Theories of History 
in the midst of the two fateful historic strnggles of Ltaly and of 
the United States, without once referring to either. ‘The 
absence of origi ial ilustration, a defect fatal always to freshness, 
is indeed remarkable, and in this respect the writer falls far short 
of Comte, whose oft:n garrulous and generally self-repeating pro- 
lixity is mainly relieved by a wealth of illustration derived from 
nearly the whole scope of history and science. It is, in shori, 
“more life aud fuller that we want” in the treatment of such 
matters. ‘The writer should not, moreover, in dealing with 
Positive Philosophy, confine himself to Comte’s work on that 
express snbject. Although the “ Polit'que Positive ” is not recog- 
nised by ail the school as beiny of equal autho ity with the 
“ Philosophie,” it is of far too great importance to be overlooked, 


especially in reference tu history. 
Let the writer, then, persevere in his task, and—surpass himself. 
He will render yeoman’s service t) our generation, if he 


succeeds in assigning to Comte and his philosophy their due 
lace, and nothing more than their due place, in the record of 
umin developinent. Comte’s enormous fallacy, as has been ere 


this pointed out, consists in erecting into a system of philosophy | 


that which has no claim to be more than a method of philosophic 
enquiry. Whilst he tells us that the laws of phenomena, so far as 
the human mind can of iiself perceive them, consist simply in 


certain invariable relations of similiude and sucerssion—that | 


in endeavouring to diseover those laws, we should lay aside the 
search after primary or final causes, we Jisten to him with 
respect. But when he steps beyond method—when he tells 
us—There is no before nor after to phenomena and their 
laws —there is no primary, there are no final  canses — 
the existence of law is the denial of a 
perception of an order makes it ridiculous to seek for its 
source—spontancity in bodies bears no witness to a supreme 
will—progre-s implies no purpose of good,—he is simply 
raising up human ignorance and human imperfection as dogmas 
barring out God. As with the old Pagans, his world starts trom 
primordial night. But that night, which with them was the 
simple expression of ignorance, is with him that of audacious 
self-will. Whence come Law, Order, Spontaneity, Progres-, 
whither they tend, he docs not know, because he will not. 





law-giver—the | 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DIVINE* 
Trere is a bold originality and humour in the suggestion that 
Shakespeare may hare iutenled to take orders, end that his 
plays contain the embryo of many potential sermons—nay, that 
in him the Episcopal Bench has lost its brightest ornument— 
which almost deserve to be connected with an individual lame 
instead of an anonymous shadow, Shakespeare, we are told, — 
“exhibited material enough (not to speak profanely) to fury ~ 
a whole bench of Bishops.”” Certainly there is a sense in which 
perhaps the Bishops at large might be quarried out of 
Shakespeare, as Good Man Dall and Juliet’s Nurse were quarried 
out of Shakespeare ; but we should have doubted & priori whet) r 
Shakespeare would have been quite so much at home in the law, 


sleeves, charging “ his dear and reverend brvtiiren, ” as he woulg 


havebeen even in thenurs’’s bed-gown recounting J uliet’s fats oy 
tiie day on which she was weaned. ‘The * parallelism ” bet ween 
Bible truths and Shak-speare’s sayings strikes us as something 
like the paraileli-m between mouutain peaks and the spread. 
ing plain ; or rather, perhaps, between the broad surface of the 
multitudinous earth and the Spirit descending like a dove. But 
we must do our ingenious author the justice to quote his ow, 
words :— 

“ Amongst those zealous biographers of Shakespeare who have laboured 
to show what employment or profession he was educated for, and What 
office in life he was originally intended to fill (from evidence afforded 
by particular passages in his works, such as those quoted by Malone 
and concurred in by Collier, as tending to prove he must have studj d 
for the law, or such as many other of his biographers have brought 
forward in support of the various professions they severally contend for), 
[ have often wondered that no ingenious critic should ever have attempted 
to show that he must have been intended for the Church. Certainly the 
theory would not be any more absurd than somo of those that have been 


| already argued, and innumerable passages might be quoted from his 


works in support of it, that would not require half the racking to make 

them fit, that some of them have been subjected to for similar purposes, 

It is indeed impossible to peruse his works without the reflection being 

repeatedly forced upon one, that if the world in him has gained its 

greatest dramatist, it has at least lost a divine—perhaps the divinest.” 

To show the marvel of Shakespeare's fitness for the episcopal 
bench. our author has compiled a envious little list of allus ous 
to Scriptural passages, of which we extract the head “ Adam ?~ 

“He alludes to Adam, twice in Much Ado about Nothing, act ii, se, 
1; in Love's Labour Lost, act iv., sc. 2; in As You Like It, aet ii, 
se. 1; in the Comedy of Errors, act iv.,se. 3; in King Henry IV, 
(st part), act iii., se. 3; in King Henry V., act 1, se. i., in King Henry 
V. (2nd part), act iv., se. 2; and twice in Hamlet, act v., se. 1.” 

‘The recondite knowledge of Biblical learning here displayed will 

be more obvious if we verify one or two of the passig-s referred 

to. In* Much Ado About Nothing ” Beatrice is declining the 
honourof ahusband and urg os: “ No, anele, Pil none: Adam's sons 
aremy brethren, and truly | bold it asin to mateh in my kindred.” 

Again, Benedict, with almost equal learning. observes, * | would 

not marry her though she was endowed with all that Adam hod 

left him before he transgressed.” ‘lhe passage from “ Love's 

Labour Lost” shows yet more antiquarian Hebrew lore ; it is the 

answer to a riddle of “Good Man Dulli’s,” and, no doubt, proves 

that Shakespeare had prepared him-elf for a stiff examination 
from the Bisiop’s examining chaplain :— 

* DULL, You two are bookmen: can you tell by your wit 

What wos a month old at Cain's birth that’s not five 
weeks old as yet? 

Hororernes. Dictynna, good man Dull: Dietynna, good man Dull. 

Dut What is Dictynna ? 

Naruanien. A title to Phebe, to Luna, to the Moon. 

Hovorerses. The Moon was a month old when Adam was no more, 

And raught but to five wceks when he came to five 
score.” 

It is obvious that Shakespeare had here anticipated some of Sir 
G.C. Lewis's researches into the formal astronomy of the ancients, 
at least, so fur as the He brew lunar theory went, and had fully 
mastered the doctrine of the phases of the moon us it was de- 
sclibed in Genesis. The passage in Hamlet is very cone usive 
of his knowledge of the text of Genesis. ‘The Clown is arguing 
that Adam was the first gentleman that ever “ bore arms.” 

Why he had none. 

What! art a heathen? 

How dost thou understand the Scripture? The 
Scripture says; Adam digged ; could he dig without 
arms?” 

Such is the abstruse character of Shakespeare's exegesis of the 
Scripture, which our author takes as proving a quasi-eypiscopal 
survey of these subjects. His general argument on the B blical 
character of Shakspeare's ethies is more plausible, perhaps, though 
sometimes scarcely less strained. For example, nearly the first 
parallelisin quoted is that between 

“ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.”—Psalm exxvi. 

“Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy.”— 
John xvi., 20. 


“ 2np CLown, 
Ist CLowN, 


| and the passage in Richyrd TIT :— 


“ The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again transformed to orient pearl 
Advantaging their loan, with interest 
Of ten times-double gain of happiness.” 


* Bible Truths and Shakespearian Parallels: being Selections from Scrip 
Doctrinal, and Preceptial, with passages illustrative of the Text from the Writt 
Shakespeare. Whittaker. 
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Considering that Richard is holding out every bribe he can think 
of to Queen Elizab hto forget the past and, in spite of the murder 
of the young princes, to give him her daughter ia marriaze—the 

wrallelism is seareely so striking as we might suppose, unless, in 
deed, we can trace ap irallelism between the thought, © They that 
cow in tears shall reap in joy.” ani the thought, “If you'll do what 
I bid you, you shall have a round sum for every tear’— which, it 

ms to US 
oe aeory of parallels. Dramatically, Richard’s observation is 
exceedingly good; ethically, jt s areely seems to have much 
affinity with that of the Psalmist or Apostle. 

There is, no doubt, often a real similarity ef ethical thought 
much closer than in this unfortunate illustration. 
such real identity as the following is often obvious enough :— 

«Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father.”— Matt. x. 29. 

“ Who provideth for the raven his food.” —Job xxxviii. 41. 

“There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow.”—Hamlet. 
Act. v. scene 2. 

“He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age !"—As You Like It. Act ii. Scone 3. 

Sober people will see, however, that there is a wide gulf between 
Shakespeare’s loose picture of human nature as it isin its mixed 
and various character, running up through every stage of moral 


level, from the ugliest to the most beautilul—and that prophetic | 


delineation of the conflict between the divine life and the human 
evil in man, on which Shakespeare throws so little hght. He 
admits the supernatural only as far as itis really absorbed into 
the natural life of man. His teaching is, 
“ Men must endure 
Their going hence, e’en as their coming hither, 
Ripeness is all.” 

And this is not exactly in the spirit of the Bible. In general 
the closest © paradelism’” betwen the ethies of Shakespeare and 
the ethics of the Bible is the parallelism between such s ntiments 
as * Whitsvever a man soweth, that also shall he reap,” and the 
shrewd “Sowed cockl:s, reaped no corn,” in * Love's Labour Lost.” 
The infinitude, the open vista of eteruity, that touches the tone of 
Revelatio |, is in very striking contrast with the calm, sagacious 
statement of actual fact as Shakespeare gives it, with a smile 
hovering ov ls lips. And tits is s» striking and prominent a 
source of contrast, that tne funny little book before us performs 
as-rvice it scaresly dreamt of, in showing the broad e-sential 
difference between the poet who garuered up in himself all the 


ripeness of tusnun experience, and the prophets who taught men | 


to feel that ripeness as but the faintest embryo of a new life. 


Shakespeare was a ** priest to all time of the wonder and bloom | 
of the world. which we saw with his eyes and were glad,” but | 


the Hebrew prophets un-old the wonder, scarcely the bloom, otf 
another worid than this. 





GAMLE NORGE (OLD NORWAY).* 
Tnere is a class of books rather increasing upon us in these 
days, which seem to have been writien exclusively for relatives 
They ave not dull books, or pretentious books, or even in their 
way stupid books, the worst peculiirity about them being their 
utier u-elyssness. Full of personal gos-ip written in a semi- 
comic style, and flavoured with little historiettes of adventure, 
they made criginally capital family letters, such as are read out 
at breakfast to an audience, who fel interested in the horse 
which worried Arthur so rs he rede through the valley of 
Hinnom, and the coli Maria caught while wait ng for the explo- 
sion of the great Geyser. The usual comments, “ how like him 
that was; “she was always fearless from a child ;" he * never 
could resist a chance of that sort ;’ she “ always was ready at 
languages ;” exactly display the kind and degree of interest such 
nar atives excite. ‘They seem admirable to friends who care little 
about the places visited, but very much about the visitors. The 
writ-rs aie urged to publication, an attractive or sensational title 
is hit ou, and the breakfasi-table is annoyed as well as surprised 
when the public, with its instinctive dislike for twaddle of a cer- 
tain kind, leaves the book unread, or, reading it, refuses to add it 
to the list of Looks which are opened more than once. Gamle 
Norge is «a book sirictly of this class. The authoress has been 
out fora heliday in Norway with a femule friend and her bro- 
ther, and has written home—to sisters apparently, to judge from 
litle talk about crinoline and wet petticoats—* such nice letters.” 
A title has been found for them inone of Miss Bremer’s stories, and 


the world is expected to like them as much as the relatives have | 


done. We like just one thing in them, and that is the authoress, 
who seems to have been one of the best tempered, most unre- 
pining of travellers, and whose book is full of evidences of good 
feeling and sympathy with thos» among whom she was thrown. 
But then the pub.ic does not at al want to know that on anony- 
mous lady travels equably, submits without loss of temper to a 
“regular inspection’ by two women of the hotel, who were, after 


all, disappointed with the English ladies’ moderation in crinoline. | 


and cun make excuses for carriages “like little costermongers’ 
carts,” surmounted “ by a bench, dirty, ¢nerusted with the mud 
of years, and with harness to match” Nor is this kind of remark 
repeated ad infinitum very directly caleulated to instruct or amuse, 
“even when waiting, there is offen so much to amuse or to 





* Gamle Norye (Vid Norway). Mawil on, Adam:, and Cp. 


_ is one of the most difficult theorems yet suggested in | 


For example, | 


| admire, that one can hardly call it time lost. In this instance 
| we sat and basked in the sun—a real treat, considering what a 
| wet, cold season we had before starting,—and when tired of this 
| exciting occupation, we repaired to the stream, and there washed 
hands and faces, whieh certainly needed the operation after all 
the dust of driving. ‘The next stage was very shoit,and we again 
|} took boat to Evenger.” That paragraph is sn epitome of the 
volume, which is as i were padded with incidents having no more 
relation to travels in Norway than to travels in Rutland-hire. 
| In either place the reader could dispeusa with assertions that a 
crackling fire is very pleasant, which is all we can discover in a 
p:ragraph like this :— 

“Being very cold, we ordered a fire as soon as we went down- 
stairs after surveying our dormitories, and were delighted to find that 
a large, open, brick hearth occupied one corner of the room, instead of 
the usual black stove. Oh! how delightful the warmth, and the blaze, 

and the crackling of the birch logs scemed to us, still benumbed with 
our cold, wet drive; we drew our chairs round and sat with our feet 
| almost in the embers, luxuriating and basking in the glow, watching 
| the sparks as they danced up the chimney, and the leaping, darting 
| flames, as one after another of the logs fell into the heart of the fire. 
As we were in the nidst of our enjoyment, chatting and trying to write 
|} our journal, in came three other travellers; of course we resigned our 
seats to the new comers, who were all gentlemen, and Frances and I 
withdrew for the night.” 


Even the table of contents, which naturally refers only to 
broad ficts, is full of the persenal topic, of headings such as “Five 
| people agree they were never so happy in their lives ;” “ ‘The fleas 

in possession ;” * Disappointment and delay ;’ “ An apo!ogy for 
grecdiness ;” “A p.ovoking detention ;" and such like ine dents, 
| interesting doubtless to the writer's friends, but throwing no 
} manner of light ou Gamle Norge. On one point the information 
| given is preity extensive, wud that is the mode of travelling, 
but we have not succeeded in dscovering one new fact, unless 
it be the precise cost of posting in Norway. As in Rus:ia and in 
the East, post horses wre kept at a few stations, but the way side 
farmers are usually called on to furnish hors: s, which are charged 
for at 28 skillings per Norse mile, or 2d the English mile. That 
is first-class railway fare, but is exceedingly cheap for posting, 
being one-sixth the old English rate, and about one-half the 
price charged in most countiies of A-ia. Ifyou wish to avel com- 
| fortably, it is advisable to send a messenger ahead from sation 
to station, to prepare the hor-es, as the farn ers, though obliging, 
} and kind, are apt to keep travellers waiting loung The rods are 
| excellent, and the statious wre, in fact, inns of every kind of 
character, but sometimes clean, and always occupied by ob iging 
good-humoured people, who 1oared with laughter because the 
authoress could not understand Norse. There are some bits of 
womanlike descripton scattered through the volume; «ne in 
particular, of a visit paid by the Queen to a litile station at which 
| the ladies were staying, which may excite some interest in those 
who care to know that the Queen of Sweden travels in an ordinary 
curriole ; and there is an account of an ascent of Snoehutten, inter- 
esting apparenily because nobody saw anything a:d “ Frances” 
left a golosh there; but itis « nly to those to whom such accounts 
|) seem exciting reading that we can recommend this latest account 
of “Oid Norway.” Ocher people had betrer read Laing. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


WE have received no less than six copies of a pampllcet® issued by 
|} the Tasmanian Exhibition Commi-sioners, with a view of en- 
lightening the En li-h nation as to the products and resources of 
that colony. It consists prine'pally of a detailed de-cription 
of that very conspicuous trophy, the aspect of which must 
be perfectly familiar to every visitor to the Exhibition. It 
contains also a quantity of miscellaneous stati-tical informa- 
tion all tending to prove that ‘Tasmania is a very delightiul 
place—which, if its natural advantuges are alone tuken into con- 
sideration, it undoubtedly is. 
| Guides to London written hy Frenchmen, are generally more 
amusing than useful, siuce the information which they impart, 
though undoubted!y criginal, is, for the most part, somewhat 
deficient in accuracy. The onet now before us is, however, a 
striking except.ou to the general rule, being evidently the work of 
| a, gentiemun who-e acquaintance with our manners and customs, 
|} as well as with our metropolis, is ar beyond that which is enjoyed 
by the great majority of hi, countrymen. It contains a large and 
| clear map of London, and we can conscientiously recommend it 
to our French visitors as a tustsorthy and reliable guide. 

Mr. Partridge, of Paterncster-row, hos published a volume of 
| poemsf, the object of which is to induce the inhabitants of our 
| towns and villages to observe natural objects with a “ nore dis- 
| criminate intelligence” than they are usvally in the habit of 
| bringing to bear upon that occupation. The means by which 
he proposes to accomplish this end consist of a series of 
pieces in blank verse, descriptive of the aspect of the 
country during every mouth in the year, interspersed 




















© The l'vo wets and Resources of Tasmania, os testroted in the International 
Exhibition, 1562. By George Whiting, Secretary to the Exhibition Commissioners 
or Tasmania. Hobart Town 

+ Guide a Londres et aux Environs, et 4 Exposition. Paris : Guillaumin. London: 
Stanford 

+ Our English Months. By 8. W. Partridge, Author of “ Upward and Onward,” &e. 
&. W. Partridge. 
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with short ejaculatory poems, of a lyrical form, suggested 
by some of the numerous objects which he describes in 
the course of his regular work. Mr. Partridge appears to 
have a keen eye for the beauties of nature, and he describes 
them in verses which are always harmless and occasionally 
pleasing. The lyrical embroidery is, for the most part, less 
simple, and, therefore, le-s satisfactory, than the ground upon 
which itis wrought. We do not care much, for instance, for 


the following description of a chorister, which is introduced as a 


simile for the snowdrop, in an address to that flower :— 
“ Or some lovely child, half angel, 
Surpliced for its glad evangel, 
Peering out, all anthem-lipped, 
From the dim cathedral crypt.” 

We never saw a chorister in a crypt, and we very much doubt 
whether Mr. Partridge has, in that respect, been more fortunate 
than ourselves. We have before us, moreover, another poetical 
production of a move formidable nature—nothing less, in fact, 
than a kind of epic, in blank verse, entitled The City of the Great 
King * 

‘Che anonymous author of this work appears to be a gentleman 
who is very hard to please. In the first place, he does not at 
all like the Roman Catholics, the origin of whose faith he thus 
tersely sums up :— 

* ITell inspired 
The universal homage of the world, 
Which priests devised, and called it—Catholic.” 
Tn fact, he regards Rome as the real object against which, under 
the type of Babylon, the denunciations of Isaiah were specially 
directed. But, though he is so decidedly hostile to the Romish 
Church, we must not hastily conclude that Protestantism delights 
him, or dissent either, as the following comprehensive statement 
sufficiently shows :— 
“ Come, Popish mother, bring thy swarming brood 

Of sons and daughters throughout Christendom ; 

Bring also thy grandchildren Protestant, 

Descended in due lineage from thee, 

Whose features show their Roman parentage ; 

Aye, probe yet deeper down, thou'lt find 

In many a base conventicle still more 

Who, tho’ they quarrel (as relations do), 

And bitterly their mother oft miscall, 

Yet owe existence to thy Romish blood, 

Polluting Gospel, full as much as thou.” 
That these seutiments are sufficiently vigorous we fully admit} 
but their effect is wofully diminish d by the extreme feebleness 
of the verses in which they are clothed. 

The poctical depuriment of current literature happens to be 
very strongly represented this week, there being no le-s than four 
volumes of verses besides those to which we have just referred. 
Of these, by far the mos: important is a meirical tale, bearing the 
somewhat enigmatical title of Cache-Ca het—which, we may as 
well inform the reader, is the pet name of Mr. Wat-on’s heroine 
The story of the bearer of this name, simple and pathetic as it 
uncoubtedly is, does not appear to be the main object of the poem, 
which seems to be inteuded as a practical illustration of Mr. 
Tennyson's well-kuown lines :— 

* Thero lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
Mr. Watson writes blank verse easily and well, and appears to 
possess considerably move than an average amount of poetic 
power. ‘ihe foliowing passage, which is a fair sample of his 
style, will, we think, be regarded as sufficient justification for our 
favourable opiicen of his book :— 
“Tho days of man are but as grass; mankind 

Outlives the trees that raiso their giant stems 

On Californian heights ; and like the tide, 

Retiring now as if it left its work, 

Returning then to lay another zone 

Of soil to guerdon future husbandmen, 

When from its bed upheaved the teeming carse (sic) 

Is lifted from the waters-—-so mankind, 

Though with less order, lays its fabric down, 

Material some, some spiritual; then 

Withdrawing leaves its work to be entombed 

Beneath the next flood’s burden, and thus builds 

Of mind and hand-work a great treasury, 

An after age to enrich.” 

The next volume is one, the criticism of which is by no 
means en agreeable tusk. Itis the production of Messrs. Curtis 
and Aldridge, two working men, and was written, as its name 
imports, iv their hows of leisure after the completion of their 
day's work. ‘They entertain a hope that the sale of a second 
edition of their poems may do something towards retrieving the 
pecuniary loss which they sustained by the publication of the 
first edition. They ask for “a candid and kindly review” of 
their book, and acknowledge that “anything recommendatory 
that could conscientivusly be said" would be peculiarly acceptable 
tothem. Our candid opivnion—and we beg Messrs. Curtis and 
Aldridge to believe that it is prompted by no unkindly feeling — 

* The City of the Great King. F. Algar. 

Seem A Tale in Verse. By William Davy Watson, M.A. Smith, Elder, 
ab oO. 


. . . . . ieee. 
is, that they have not acted wisely in incurring the additional 
expense of a second edition. Supposing Mr. Curtis to bs an 
| absolutely self-educated man, there are a few of his verses which 
do him a certain degree of credit; but we are sorry to be com. 
pelled to add that none of them appear to us to Possess g 
sufficient degree of merit to give them any claim whatever 
/upon the attention of the public. It would be easy t, 
quote any number of extracts in support of our opinion. 
but we purposely refrain from doing 8). Mr. Redman, author 
of Poems of Truth and Fancy*, distinctly disclaims any jp. 
tention of making an ad misericordiam appeal, aud wishes his 
productions to be judged solely on their own intrinsic merits. The 
readiest way of gratitying his desire is to state simply that hig 
verses, most of which originally appeared in the Weekly Times 
and the Family Herald, are neither better nor worse than the 
| average run of the poetical contributions to these publications 
An entirely pointless production, entitled The Pope and hig 
Patron,t brings up the rear of the poetical forces for the current 
week. ‘The Popes patron is Mr. Disraeli; and the particular act 
of patronage whic! this pamphlet is designed to ridicule is that 
gentleman's speech in the House of Commons on the &th of last 
May. ‘The poem, which isin the dramatic form, is intended to 
be comic, How far its author has succeeded in carrying out this 
intention may be inferred from the fact that quite the funniest 
thing in it is the representation of Cardinal Antonelii overcoming 
the Pope's disinclination to get up in the morning by “ adminis. 
tering cold pig,” and wittily styling the operation “ giving your 
Holiness the rite of unction.” 

The Rev. Alexander M’Caul, D.D., has seen fit to publish a 
controversial rep!y$ to the speech lately made by Mr. Fiu- 
james Stephen in defence of the Rev. Dr. Williams. He takes 
special exception to two points in Mr. Stephen's arguments, 
One is a statement that there are only two views possible with 
respect to the Bible, viz., that which regards the Bible merely 
as containing God's revelation to man, and that which regards it 
a3 actually constituting that revelation, and therefore considers 
every word that it contains to be of equal and absolute authority, 
Mr. Stephen's offence lies, of course, in the adoption of the former 
of these views Dr. M‘Caul insists that Mr. Stephen has under- 
rated the number of possible views, and proceeds to enumerate 
three more, which appear to us to be, for all practical purposes, 
capable of resolution into one or other of those we have already 
mentioned. The other point turns upon the meaning of the 
word * eanonical,” which Dr. M‘Caul asserts and Mr. Stephen 
denies to be equivalent to * inspired.” The doctor's own views 
on the subject of inspiration are not very clearly laid down. He 
is certainly a believer in the plenary inspiration of the whole of 
the Scriptures; but, at we same time, he holds that the elucida- 
tion of their text is a fair subject for discussion, and admits that 
they contin some things which are not absolutely necessary for 
salvation, non-belief in which is not necessarily fatal. We 
cannot conscientiously say that we think his book likely to be 
of the smallest service in making meu of one mind on these 
much disputed points T:e only other hook of a theological 
nature wiich we have before us is a collection$ of Bible and 
Church history stories, compiled by the Rev. H. Formby, and 
copious'y illustrated by a profusion of very indifferent wood 
engravings. ‘The first volume, which is of a moderate size, is 
devoted to Old Testament history ; the second, which is compara- 
tively small, contains the life of Christ; while the third, which 
is by far the mo-t substantial of the three, narrates the later 
h'story of the Church, special attention being pnid, both pictorial 
and descriptive, to the miracles wrought and tortures endured 
by the later saints. Whatever may be our opinion of the valus 
of this work, it is satisfactory to know that it meets with the 
approval of his Holiness Pope Pius IX, who has been good 
enough to communicate to Mr. Formby (thiongh the medium of 
G. ‘Tglbot, Cameriere, a secretis) his satisfaction with the book, 
and to convey to him his apostolical benediction. A pleasing 
portrait of this pontiff forms an appropriate froutspiece to the 
third volume. 

A very timely publication has just been issued by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran, in the shape of a brief h’story of the United 
States,|| from the earliest period to the present time. Mr. Reid, 
the compiler of this work, afier giving a brief narrative of the 
early progress of American discovery, divides the history of the 
United States into four sections. ‘The first of these contains the 
settlement of the States by Europeans; the second, the period of 
| their colonial exisience; the third, the American Revolution; 
} and the fourth, the period of their independence, from 1783 to 
| the present time. Jhis last period Mr. Reid has, very wisely, 
| treated with some detail, and those of our readers who are cou- 
scious that they know but little of the complicated train of cit- 
| cumstances which have led to the present American war, can 
| scarcely do better than consult his compact and very useful 

volume. 


} 





* Poems of Truth and Fancy. Wy Stephen Richard Redman, Freeman, Fleet 
| street. 
| + The Pope and his Patron, By the Author of “Horace in Athens Longman 
|} and Co 
+ Testimonies to the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures aa taught 
by the Church of England. In Reply to the Statements of Mr. James bitzjames Stepben- 
By the Rev. Alexander MeCaul, D.D., Rector of St. Maguus, &c. Rivingtons. 





$ Golden Moments snatched from the Iron Hours of Labour. Poems dedicated to the | § Pictorial Sacred History. By the Rev. H. Formby. 3 vols. Longman and Co 
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Working Meu of Fagland, by Two of their Order. Second and Enlarged Edid "| 


the Dalhoua.e College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Griflith and Furran. 


A Handbook of the History of the United States. Vy Hugo Reid, late Principal of 
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Mr. Fergusson, the well-known architect, has just published, in 
handsome thin quarto volume, the results of an attempt to re- 

re the Mansoleum at Halicarnassus,* in conformity with the 
- ains of that edifice which have recently been discovered. 
The restoration of this celebrated building, which was ranked by 
the ancients as one of tlhe Seven Wonders of the World, snd con- 
cerning whose original form we had, until lat: ly, seareely any 
jnformation at all, has always been a favourite problem with 
young architects ; and numerous attempts at its solution have 
accordingly been made, which, Mr. Fergusson tells us, have only 
one thing 1n common—that they are all wrong. In 1846 Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe sent to England some bassi relievi, which 
were admitted on all hands to be fragments of the sculpture of the 
Mausoleum; and. not long afterwards, Mr. Charles Newton, then 
Vice-Consul at Mitylene, discovered not « nly the actual site, but 
also considerable remains ofthe long-lest building. This discovery 
was followed by an expe dition fitted out by the British Govern- 
ment ia 1856, the final results of which were laid before the 
public early in the present year. They contained, among other 
things, an elaborate restoration of the Mausoleum by Mr. Pullan, 
un architect who was selected by the trustees of the British 
Museum to accompany the expedition, 





| of literature. 


besides, a few pamphlets, of which a brief notice will suffice. 
There is a detailed Account of the Colony of South Australia,* 
prepared for distribution at the International Exhibition, which 
contains a considerable amount of valuable information, and is 
accompanied by an excellent map of the colony, and a list of its 
contributions to the Exhibition. The Rev. W. B. Joues publishes 
a collection of brief notes to the (Edipus Tyrannus,t uniform in 
size with, and intended to accompany the I6mo. edition of Sopho- 
eles recently published by the Oxford University Press. The 
Rev. G, Ilitt gives us a short and sensible pamphlett on the kind 
of education which he thinks most useful for the higher classes ; 
and finally, we have, from Miss Faithfull’s press, the dddresses of 
the President and of the Several Presidents of Departments at the 
Late Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. ; 
A gentleman who writes his name ** William Fetherston H,” has 
published a book§ that deserves to be included among the curiosities 
Mr. Fetherston H has detected a close analogy 
between the work of creation “ as recorded, in the first chapter of 


| the book of Genesis,” and the process of regeneration, and this 


Mr. Fergusson re:rards | 


this attempt »s even less successful than some of those that had | 


been previously made ; but, at the same time, he is of opinion 
that there are sufficient materia's now before the public to effect 
a suti-factory restoration of the building, and he has accordingly 
applied himself to that task. llow far he has been technically 
succe-sful in this attempt is a point which we do not pretend to 
decide; but we can certify that his monograph contains a com- 
lete summary of the available sources of information respecting 
its subject, and that the Mausoleum, as restored by him, is a re- 
markably handsome structure. It is, we presume, with a view of 
enlisting public interest in favour of his subject that Mr, Fergus 
gon throws cut the suggestion that a reproduction of this cele- 
brated monument would form the most appropriate memorial 
“ worthily to commemorate the virtues of the Prince whose loss 
the nation is still deploring.” 

Mr. Hale gives us a short treatiset on Elementary Drawing, 
designed chiefly for the use of teachers, in which he exhibits the 
method which be recommends for bringing pupils on from draw- 
ing straight lincs to copying complex natural objects. His sys- 
tem is simple and consistent in itself, is clearly laid down, and 
illustrated by a considerable number of carefully executed dia- 
grams; and we do uot doubt that his work will be found very 
useful by all teachers of art as applied to purposes of decorative 
manufacture. 

One of the most useful little books on volunteer drill that we 
have ever seen has just been published by Major Macdonald, of 
the Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers.{ ‘The author's plan is to appeal 
tothe common sense of volunteers, by going through the ordinary 
movements of squad, company, and battalion drill, and drawing 
special attention to those motions which his experience has 
shown him are generally badly performed, and pointing out 
explicitly, in each case, the precise cause of the deficiency 
which he reprehends. He particularly cautions volunteers 
against attempting to do too much; and expresses strong, and, 
we think, well-grounded disapprobation of volunteer encamp- 
ments and volunteer wilitary funerals. Another small volume 
ofa somewhat similar character is The Cricket Tutor,§ which is 
evidently the production of a man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and contains a variety of useful hints to the 
young cricketer, inte:spersed with much just criticism on, aud 
many anmsing anecdotes of, some of the leading players o 
present und past times. 

Well writien storics for the use of Sunday-school children are 
far from being so common as to render us mdifferent to the ap- 
pearance of two unusually good specimens] of that class of litera- 
ture. The first of these is reprinted fiom the eniy Post; while 
the second consists of a selection fiom a number of MS, stories 
which have been from time to time seut to Mr. Clarke in his 
capacity of editor of the Parish Magazine, and have, from their 
length, or from some other cause, bocn judged to le unsuited to 
that periodical. The tales in both these volumes, while quite 
unexceptionable in their moral tone, are really by no means defi- 
cient in interest. 

The only reprint which we have before us this week is the now 
volunie of the reissueot Punch. Itis for the year 1849, at which time 
that publication was certainly considerably funnier than it is now, 
Among the most conspicuous features of this volume are Richard 
Doyle's admirable illustrations of “Ye Manners and Customs of 
ye Englyshe in 1849,” by the side of which his productions in the 
Cornhill Magazine appear to such notable disadvantage. Leech’s 
drawings ure also worthy of special examination, as showing how 
much he has improved of late years, not, indeed, in power of 
humorous expres-ion, but in merely technical skill. We have, 

* The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus Restored in Conformity with the recently discovered 
Remains. By James Fergusson, Fellow of R val lustitute of British Architects, Author 
of “ Handbook of Architecture,” &¢. Murrny 

+ Handbook of Elementary Drawing. Vy Robert Hale 





| person must have had who took to the perusal of 
| Amusement. 


analogy he tracks and explains in a very minute, but exceedingly 
odd manner, through nearly 400 pages. We have read a consider- 
able portion of the book with much the same feclings that the 
a dictionary for 
Mr. Fetherston’s reflections are of a most miscel- 
lancous order ; they are intended to be solemn, but they are really 


| Very droll ; and they summon up reminiscences of all the sermons 
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School of Art, &e. Longman aud Co 
_? Hints on Drill for Volunteers. By J. W. A. Maclonald, Major, Edinburgh Rifle | 
Volunteers. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


§ The Cricket Tutor. Vy the Author of “ The Cricket Field”. Longman and Co. 


| Fanny Dale. J. 1. and J. Parker. 
© Church Stories. Selected and Revised by J. Pirskine Clarke, M.A 
Michael's, Derby, dc. Bell and Daldy. 


Viear of St. 


| Morgan 


| 


one has ever heard or read. No doubt the work is intended to be 
pious in its tendency, but it has the demerit of being unreadable 
in some parts and unintelligible in others. There may be some 
enthusiasts, thankful for all things, who could read through even 
this remarkable disquisition with satisfaction—we must frankly 
own that the book has been a little too much for ourselves, 
and that when we came to read of * Spiritual Parallax” and 
“Spiritual Reflection,” we were compelled to regard Mr. F. II.’s 
Primeval Symbols as being beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
minds, 

Most of our readers will be surprised to learn that there have 
been upwards of 500 * celebrated” Canadians, whose lives are con- 
sidered worth narrating in a very thick volume.|| ‘The compiler is so 
extremely candid in his preface that we fear few readers will care to 
accompany him beyond the introduction. In the first place, we 
are warned not to expect original matter; in the next, we are 
asked to reconcile the *‘imperfections” of the book not to * the 
heart, but rather to the head and judgment ”—an appeal modelled 
after the style of a Victoria Theatre hero, who declares that he is 
*‘ poor, but honest.” Lastly, Mr. Morgan says, ** We must plead 
in excuse the inexperience and incapacity of youth in matters 
with which we have, perhaps, prematurely grappled.” Now, a 
man cannot help being young, but he is not bound to write a 
book, and since Mr. Morgan had a just conception of his ‘+ inexpe- 
rience and incapacity,” why not have had the modesty to San, « 
* lives” in his desk? ‘They are brief notices of a mass of com- 
mon place men, no more worthy to be called * celebrated” than 
the beadle of the parish or the man who looks after the pump. 
[ven these short “sketches” are absurdly written, and apart from 
the eccentricities and general boyishness of the style, there is 
nothing curious in the volume. 

Mr. John L. O'Sullivan, late Minister of the United States to 
Portugal, Las just published a brief stetement of his views on 
the present condition of America,§ in the form of a letter to 
General Franklin Pierce, Ex-President of the United S:ates. It 
has occurred to him, while reflecting on the lamentable state of 
things now prevailing in his native country, that there must be 
“some profound and before unsuspected defects in its political 
system which have brought it to such a result in its practical 
A deeper examination of the question has couvineed 


working.” 
number. First comes the 


him that these defeets are four in 


} undue prevalence ot party system and party spirit, which has its 


origin in the enovmous overgrowth of Federal patronage. The 
second is thetoo great splendour and duration, —or, as Mr. O'Sulli- 
van calls it, ** the too long inflexibility” —of the Presidential office. 
The third is the absence of any distinct line of demarcation between 
the limits of power of the Federal and State governments. The 
fourthdefect, which arises out of thatlast named, is of amore special 
character, beinz, in fact, the No:thern tendency to overwork and 
misapply the central Federal power, in moles calculated to alienate 
and exasperate the South, especially as regards the protective policy 
of the Noith, and its hostile interference with the great social 
ques'ion of slavery. In three out of these four cases, we have no 
hesitation in admitting that Mr. O'Sullivan ha: placed his finger 
on one of the vere cause of the American war. As regards the 
second, however, such an admission is somewhat less easy. To 
us here in England, the President of the United States does not 
* An ‘Account of the Colony of South Australia, Vy Predorick Sinnett. KR. K Burt: 
Holborn Hill 


+ Notes on the GSdipus Turannus of Sophocles, adapted to the Text of Dir dorf. Ny 


William Basil Jones, M.A. Prebendary of St. David's, &. Oxford; University Press. 
t An English Education: What tt Means, and How it may be Carried Out. Ny the 
Rev. George Hi't, tlead Master of the School of English Education, Bishopwearmout 
sell and Daldy 
§ Primeval Symbols; or, The Analogy of Creation and New Creation Dublin 
Hodges and Smith 
Sketches of Celebrated Canadians and Persons connected with Canada, Ny i. J 


' 7) 
Quebec, 1602 


Union, Disunion, and Reunion. By Jolin L. O'Sullivan. Bentley. 
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NOTICE—THE NEW NOVEL. 


eee 


On Tuesday next, at all Libraries and Booksellers in Town and Country, 


FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM, 


By WILLIAM J. 


A NOVEL. 
STEWART. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 
This day, by the Author of “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” 
B A Ss I L. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
An entirely new edition, with Steel Frontispiece by Joun Gitpert, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 

















13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Charts, 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM. 
MANUEL: a Personal Narrative. By Count 
CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 

“ A most important and interesting book.”—Daily News, 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 
Minister of the National Seotch Church, London. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. 

“A truly interesting and affecting memoir.”"—Saturday 
iew 


FEMALE LIFE IN PHKISON. Bya 
PRISON MATRON. 2 vols. 2Is. 
“The Prison Matron has expressed her experiences 
most admirably in a work extremely interesting.”"—Al 
the Year Round. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


JOHN ARNOLD. By the Author of 


“ Mathew Paxton.” 3 vols. 


TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author 
of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 
“This sparkling novel is worthy—we could not say 
more of it—of the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ "—Sun. 


THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By 
the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
“A charming novel.”"—United Service Magazine. 
“ The best story the author has written.”—Messenger. 


BRYANSTON SQUARE. By NOELL 
RADECLIFFE, Author of “Alice Wentworth” 
Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 2 vols. 

“A clever book.”"—Athenwum. 
“ A very well written story. The designing and ambi- 
tious Laura is ably sketched.”— Observer. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. By the 
Author of “Greymore.” 3 vols. (just ready). 


London: Hurst and Brackerr, 15 Great Marlborough 
street, 





Now realy, at every Library, in 1 vol. 8vo., 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD 


MACAULAY. By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
B.A. 


Trnstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, a New Novel, in 2 vols., 


TWO LIVES. By BLANCHARD 


JERROLD. 


MR. SALA’S NEW WORK. 
ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. By GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Author of “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
Pictures.” 





“Dutch 


It is from this work that Mr. Sala is giving public readings. 





This day is published, with Mustrations by Charles 
eene, price ds., 


THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE. A 


Tale of Student Life. 





This day is published, : 
‘(HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. LXXIUIL. 


1, History, Philosophy, and Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Il. Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Christianity, 
ILl. British Alpine Botany. 
IV. Edward Irving. 
y. Essayists, Old and New. 


V1. Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt. 





NEW ENGINEBRING YEAR BOOK, 


Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
Shee ANNUAL RETROSPECT of 
ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE; a Re- 


cord of Progress in the Sciences of Civil, Military, and 

Naval Construction, Vol. 1. (January to December, 1861). 

Edited by GEORGE R. BURNELL, C.E., F.G.S., FS.A. 
Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, F.C. 





Now ready, price 2s., 
he CITY of the GREAT KING: 
an Essay in Blank Verse, contrasting the True and 
False Churches. 
F. Auoar, 11 Clement's lane, Lombard street, E.C. 





Now ready at every library, 1 vol. post 
8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth, 


BEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By 


Second Edition. 


JOHN 


SAUNDERS, Author of “ The Shadow in the 
House,” ete. 
ATHEN.£UM. 
“This is a striking book, clever, interesting, and 


original. It is far above the common run of novels or of 
novelettes. We have seldom met with a book so 
thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, 
and so touching in its simple pathos as ‘Abel Drake's 
Wife.” 

*,* Favourable notices have also appeared in the 
Spectator, Daily News, JUlustrated London News, Literary 
Gazette, Globe, Weekly Dispatch, Sunday Times, the 
National, Westminster, and British Quarterly, Reviews, 
and many other periodicals. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 


X ENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Books I. 
( and If., with English Notes. By Dr. HICKIE, 
Head Master of Hawkeshead School. 3s. 6d. 

SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS 


DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes. By the Rev. ¢ 


OF 
Lf. 


PENROSE, M.A., Head Master of Sherborne School. 5s, 
FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES, with 


English Notes. By Rey. H. P. COOKESLEY, 7s. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Third Edition, 5s., 
NDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS 
LA hy the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University ef Cam 
bridge, and Chaplain in Ordiiary to the Queen. 
Ky the same Author, 
THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 
MISCELLANIES. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
YEAST: A PROBLEM. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
HYPATIA ; NEW FOES WITLI AN OLD FACE, 
Third Edition. 
London: P. 


53. 
18s. 


or, 
ts. 
ARKER, Son, and Bouny, West Strand. 


On Thursday next, in 1 vol., post 8vo., 
Mur. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHARLES V.; the Original MSS. of which, in the 
Portuguese language, have been rece ntly discovered in 


the bibliothéque Impériale, Paris. Copyright English 
i:dition. Translated by LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, 
M.R.S.L. 


London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





DE LA RIVE’S REMINISCENCES OF CAVOUR. 


ow ready, in 1 vol., -, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 


I EMINISCE NC ES Ss “of the LIFE and 
CHARACTER of COUNT CAVOUR, By WIL- 
11AM Dik LA RIV Translated from the French by 


EDWARD ROMILLY. 


London: LonoMay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 





In post 8vo., with Frontispiece and 2 Maps, price 10s. 6d., 


ERZEGOVINA; or, OMER PACHA 


and the CHRISTIAN REBELS: Witha brief 


Just published, crown &vo., 


HE FRITHIOF SAGA. A Poem, 
Translated from the Norwegian, by the Rey, p 
MUCKLESTON, M.A., Rector of Dinedor, Herefordshire, 


7s. Gd., 


late Fellow and Tutor of Worcester, Colleze , Oxford, 
London: Bett and Dapy, 186 Fleet t street, 
ee tS 





Just ready, in 8 vols, price 31s. 6d., witha Portrait of the 
Author from a photograph, 


| gape of a CHEQUERED LIFE, 
4YE By CHARLES STRETTON, 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


Ese. 


NE Ww WORK OF FICTION, 
Just ready, in 2 vols., 
Aine THE VEIL. By JOHY 
POMEROY. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New y Burlingts yn street, 


Immediately in post Svo., 


QTIsSize TIMES UNDER 
CANVASS. 
Ricuarp Best Ley he Hew Burlington street, 


“Just ready, price 2s, 6d., 


ELLY ARMSTRONG, 
N Author of ** Rose Douglas 


of Bentley's Standard Novels. 
RicHaRp Br NTLEY, New Burlington street. 








ae 





By the 


,” forming the new Vol, 


Immediately, in sms all | 8vo., 5s., with j il lustrations, 


ERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, AND 
THE WAY TO IT. By the Rev. HERMAN 
DOUGLAS, Author of “ Letters on Londoners over the 
Border.” 
Bucuasp B BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


E PORQUET’ S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS :— 

DE PORQUETS Le TRESOR de YECOLIFR 
FRANCAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 
3s, 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 
is. Gd. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL FXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 4s. 6 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND to Translate into Fre 
3s. 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-book). 3s. 6d. 





and Co., and may be 
Agency, 14 Tavistock 


London : Stwpxry, MansHan, 
had of the Author at his Schotustic 
Street, Covent | Garden, 


ears 


Correct Tables of Interest, Calculated on an Faularge 
Plan, and in the most exact manner, from £1 to £l 
for ous oC to 100 days, and for one to twelve months, a 
2, 2h, 3, 34, 4, 44, and 5 per cent. per annum. Together 
with Tatfes ef Brokerage, and for Valuing Annuities. 
By JOHN BETTSWORTH, Accountant. New Editica, 








INTEREST 


1 






greatly enlarged and improved, by J. Goodluck. Ime, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Simpxry, MarsMatr, and Co. 





BELLENGER’S FRENCH and ENGLISH CONVER- 
SATION, 

h ODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 

TION ; contein‘ng tlementary Phrases, and New 
Kasy Dialogaes, in French and English, on the most 
familiar subjects, Carefully revised and improved, wit h 
rules for — pronunciation of consonants at the end of 
words. By W. A. BELLENGER. 25rd Edition, l2mo, 
23. Gd. cloth. 


Stmrxin, MARSHALL, and Co.; 
Co ; Duav and Co. 


London. Warrraxer ond 


—— 
8mo., pp. 514. Cloth, price 128. 


EUROPE.—By JULIUS 





Just published. 


HE SPAS OF 








VII. Mr. St. John’s Borneo. necount of Servia, its Social, Political, and Financial Con- 
VILL. Lord Canning. dition. By Lieutenant G. ARBUTHNOT, R.H.A., ALTHANS, M.D., author of“ A Treatise on Medi- 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crank. London: Hamrttoy, | F-2-G-.S. cal Electricity,” &c. 
Apams, and Co. Londou : Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
= 
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